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artists who say the last word of authority on each subject. 
tell our readers and subscribers exactly what they will find in each of the fifty-two issues 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Every event of impor- 


3% tance, every happening of interest in all parts of the world, every possible phase of home and 
human interest is chronicled from day to day in the pages of the WEEKLY by writers and 


For this reason it is impossible 


of the coming year; every day, every hour brings a new subject—the announcement and description of a new 
invention, a discovery in science, new phases of education, politics, finance, literature, art, religion, erchitecture, 
home-life, music, the theatre—the field is as wide as human interest, and the WEEKLY tells you of each of 
these things in each issue in a way to keep you in touch with the best thought of the world. 

The plans for the coming year are, however, so far perfected that it is possible to outline some of the 


features for 1905. 


EDITORIALS OF THE HIGHEST AUTHORITY 


Harper’s WEEKLY has become the foremost political journal of 
America. In every issue seven pages will be given to editorial 
comment on all the important topics of the day. This feature of 
the WEEKLY has come to be recognized as the most important 
editorial comment published anywhere. The subjects are seiected 
from every phase of human activity, from comment on important 
international affairs to the intimate subjects of home interest. 
The comment stahds not only for a brief exposition of all questious 
of personal intérest to every intelligent reader, but for an ex- 
pression of opinion upon these questions by’ the best authorities 
to be procured. In this department the WEEKLy stands pre- 
eminent. . It leads in its editorial opinions upon all questions of 
the day. It is a matter of record that no paper in any country 
is as widely quoted in the press of America and Europe as the 
editorial comment in HARPER’s WEEKLY. The political situation 
this year gives the editorial pages of the WEEKLY exceptional 


value and importance. 
CARTOONS 

The well-known aggressive policy of the WEEKLY toward corrup- 
tion in p.litics and toward,all tendencies against fairness, justice, 
and clean administration of laws for the public welfare is known 
to every reader, and is one reason why the WEEKLY stands as the 
most influential journal of America. The historic cartoons of 
Mr. Thomas Nast, which appeared for many years exclusively in 
the WEEKLY, were a large factor in giving the WEEKLY its present 
international reputation. ‘During the coming year cartoons by 
the well-known artist Mr. W. A. Rogers will be a regular feature. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN EVERY ISSUE 

The illustrated features of the WEEKLY have long been recognized 
as the most graphic presentation of current events in all parts of 
the world published in any journal. At least four full pages will 
be given in every issue to interesting photographs and drawings 
of the week’s news. This feature of the WEEKLY will appear in 
every issue through the year. On account of the quality of paper 
used and the care shown in the selection and reproduction of these 
pictures, the WEEKLY is able to offer a more interesting pictorial 
record of current events than any other paper. 


FEATURES IN EVERY NUMBER 

Together with these pictures the WEEKLY will present every 
week a number of special features. 

There is no higher authority than Mr. W. D. Howells on all 
questions of current interest in art and letters. Mr. Howells writes 
only for Harper’s, and gives regularly in the WEFrKLY intimate 
personal talks on interesting questions of the day. 

Another page will be given each week to a letter from London, 
written by Mr. Sydney Brooks. Mr. Brooks makes his home 
abroad, and is in closer touch, perhaps, than any other journalist 
with the men and women of high social, business, and political 
standing both in Eneland and on the Continent. His relations 
with the statesmen and with the men who are directing the policy 
of England and of Government and affairs on the Continent mak« 
his letters of the utmost moment. They tell the intimate story 
and motives of the men who to-day are making world history. 
These articles will appear in every number. 

To keep our readers and new subscribers in touch with the book 








world, Mr. James MacArthur, former editor of the Bookman, will 
write an interesting story each week of the new books published, 
stories of authors, and in general will keep hefore our readers the 
week’s literary record. Mr. MacArthur’s literary news will appear 
regularly in the WEEKLY. 

In addition, two pages of pictures will he given each week to the 
theatre and to the important plays here and abroad. Photographs 
and drawings of scenes from these plays will be published in each 
number, together with interesting photographs and paintings 
of the actors and actresses who are before the public. 

There will be at least one page of humorous drawings.in each 
issue by such well-known artists as Peter Newell, Albert Levering, 
Henry Mayer, E. W. Kemble, R. C. Carter, and others of equal 
distinction in their special lines of work. 

There will be, also, in'each issue a page of correspondence from 
our readers, in which an opportunity will be given to every one 
interested to express his ideas upon any subjects of moment and 
to take'a personal part in the success of the paper. 


FIFTY-TWO SHORT STORIES 
In every issue of the WEEKLY there will be at least one short 
story by a well-known writer. In addition, an important serial, 
which will run through several issues and which will he one of the 
most interesting contributions of the year to fiction, is now being 
arranged for. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


In addition to these features, every number of the WEEKLY 
will contain special articles on all topics of interest, science, in- 
vention, art, finance, travel, adventure, discovery, etc., written 
by authors who can give the last word of authority to each subject. 
Such men as Professor Simon Newcomb, in science; President 
Charles F. Thwing, President of Western Reserve University, in 
education; Professor Jacoby, of Columbia, in astronomy; Edwin 
Lefevre, in finance; Booth Tarkington, in letters; Robert W. 
Chambers and Frank Sherman Peer, in hunting and outdoor 
sports; E. §. Martin, Thomas Hardy, Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman, etc.,*in fiction and pcetry; T. C. Martin, editor of the 
Electrical World and Engineer, and Dr. Louis Bell, on develop- 
ments in ‘science and electricity, etc., etc.—these will be some 
of the regular contributors to HarPER’s WEEKLY. All branches 
of human interest will be covered in an authoritative manner. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENTS 
At the present time the WerExKLy has representatives in “all 
parts of the world, who are reporting at first hand the important 
happenings of world history. They will contribute articles on 
travel, adventure, and on the important events in all parts of the 


world. 
POLITICS 


Harper’s WEeEeExKty, as the foremost political authority of 
America, is in a position to offer, from the sources of information 
at its command, not only the most intelligent expression of editorial 
opinion, but the most intimate record anywhere of American 
politics—the conclusive record of authority which comes from 
personal touch with the prominent leaders of both national parties. 
The well-known editorial policy of fairness, sanity, independence, 
and justice will dominate the discussion and presentation of 
political subjects during the coming year. 
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MR. AUGUST BELMONT, RECENTLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION 


Mr. Belmont was elected president of the National Civic Federation at the annual dinner of the Federation in New York city 
to succeed the late Senator Hanna 
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COMMENT 


Durine the first week in January the attention of poli- 


ticians will be fastened upon Colorado, where the Republicans - 


seem determined to keep Governor. James H. Pearopy in office 
for two years more, notwithstanding the fact that his Demo- 
cratic competitor, Mr. Atva Apams, has, onthe face of the 
returns, nearly ten thousand plurality, although the votes of 
five Denver precincts have already been thrown out by the 
Supreme Court of the State, on the ground of fraud. If seems 
that, under the Constitution of Colorado, the Legislature or 
General Assembly is empowered to canvass the vote for State 
officers. In that body the Republicans have a majority of at 
least thirty. Many of the Republican leaders, including, it 
is said, ex-Senator Wotcort, have made up their minds that 
the Legislature shall throw out the votes of about. 1800 Demo- 
cratie precincts, and thus give Governor Prapopy a plurality 
of about 2000 votes in the State. They allege that. there is a 
precedent for such a procedure. 
members of the Legislature, however, regard the programme 
with approval, and if a score of them should combine to op- 
pose it the plan could not be earried out. It is not surprising 
that the Democrats in general, and the Union miners in par- 
ticular, should be exasperated at the prospect of losing what 
they naturally deem the lawful fruit of victory. It is im- 
probable, however, that recourse will be made to violence for 
the purpose of seating Mr. ApamMs in the Governor’s chair, 
because, as Mr. Pe,sopy is backed by the Legislature, he will 
continue to control the militia. Experience has taught. the 
miners of Cripple Creek that there is nothing to be gained: by 
arguing with the master of legions. If Colorado Republicans, 
however, care for the good opinion of onlookers, they will 
shrink from such a high-handed proceeding as throwing out 
the votes of 1800 Democratic precincts, while counting every 
Republican ballot. We have no doubt that there was a good 
deal of fraud at the last election in- Colorado, but. we find -it 
hard to believe that it was confined exclusively to Democratic 
precincts. 





It is now certain that strenuous opposition will be offered 
‘n both Houses of Congress to the plan for stimulating ex- 
ports from the Philippines by admitting all of the products 
of those islands to our markets duty free, except sugar and to- 
baeco, and reducing the duties on those two commodities to 
twenty-five per cent. of the Dinciey rates. Senator McENERY 
of Louisiana, the champion of our domestic cane-sugar  in- 
terest, has pointed out that before the reciprocity treaty with 
Cuba could secure ratification by the Senate a clause had to 
be inserted providing that no sugar, the product of any other 
foreign country, could be admitted by treaty or convention 
into the United States, while the convention with Cuba should 
be in foree, at a lower rate of duty than that provided by the 
tariff act of the United States, approved July 24, 1897 (the 
Dineiey act). Senator McEnerry will hold that the Philip- 
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pine sugar is the product of a foreign country according to 
the opinion of the United States Supreme Court in the insular 
cases, which pronounced the insular possessions of the United 
States, for tariff-levying purposes, “foreign” territory. If 
it be said that it is proposed to lower the tariff on Philippine 
sugar, not by a treaty cr convention; but by an act of Congress, 
the opponents of the project will reply that a bill to that effect 
must originate in the House, where the beet-sugar interest 
is particularly strong. It may be remembered that the act 
of Congress enabling the Cuban treaty to go into effect con- 
tained a stipulation that nothing therein should be construed 
as an admission on the part of the House of Representatives 
that customs duties can be changed otherwise than by au act 
of Congress originating in said House. The fact remains 
that it is our national duty to treat the Philippines as well as 
we lave treated Porto Rico; and that for us to commit.a breach 
ef this duty on.the technical ground suggested by “Senator 
McEnery would be little short of disgraceful. % 


Since President’ Roosrvett announced his’ intention of 
visiting Texas early in the coming spring, in order to*attend 
a reunion of his Rough. Rider regiment, he has: received so 
many invitations from cities and towns in the South: that 
months of his tie would be consumed should he accept them 
all. Unable to aecept’ them all, and unwilling to discriminate 
against any, he has decided to stop nowhere on his ‘way to 
and from Texas. There is no doubt-that these invitations, 
most of which would probably not have been tendered a year 
ago, indicate a growing disposition on the part of our 
Southern brethren to heed the request that our Chief Magis- 
trate is said to have made through Mr. THomas Netson Pace, 
that ‘the South would suspend judgment on him. The re- 
quest is alleged to have been coupled with the expression of a 
belief that at the end of two years the Southern people would 
see cause to revise their opinion of him. It is evident that 
the appointment of a son of General “Stonewall” JacKson 
to a eadetship at the West Point Military Academy has 
tended to allay the resentment provoked by the persistent 
nomination of the negro Crum to be Collector of Customs 
at'Charleston. This is not the only proof which the Président 
has given of a readiness to honor the memory of a great Con- 
federate soldier. : The other day. he appointed to the’ post of 
United States Marshal for the District of Virginia a son of 
General Stuart, the Confederate cavalry leader. These in- 
cidents, viewed in’ connection with the fact that the -Presi- 
dent and those members of the Federal legislature who are 
understood to reflect his views show no sign of an intention 
to enforce the Fourteenth Amendment, afford some basis for 
the rumor that during thé coming administration’ a: system- 
atie attempt will be made to break what is left of the-“ Solid 
South” by organizing a white man’s Republican party in 
several, if not many, Southern States. Pt 


The States wherein slavery was legal before the civil war 
have long ceased to constitute a “ solid ” political entity. Dela- 
ware has’ been. Republican since and including 1896. ° Mary- 
land twice voted for McKintey, and this year gave one’ of her 
electoral votes to Mr: Roosrvett. West Virginia, like Dela- 
ware, has chosen Republican electors in the last three con- 
tests. “Kentucky gave twelve of her thirteen electoral votes 
to McKintey in 1896. Virginia and Tennessee each gave Mr. 
Bryan a plurality of less than 20,000 in 1896, and Missouri, 
whiéh twice voted for Mr. Bryan, was carried by Mr. Roosr- 
veLt this year. It will be remembered that Virginia was for 
a number of years represented by two Republicans’ in the 
United States Senate. To regain that State, to hold Mis- 
souri, and to capture Kentucky and Tennessee, are objects 
to attain which Mr. Roosrvert would be justified in devoting 
a‘great deal of thought and effort. The next- States to which 
organized endeavor would be directed are Arkansas, North 
Carolina, and Louisiana. 

It may seem premature, when Mr. Roosevett’s inaugura- 
tion is some two months away, for politicians to be forming 
plans with reference to the campaign of 1908. Nevertheless, 
some preliminary work is being done on both sides. The 
Bryanites of Indiana have been holding a conference with 
the aim of securing control of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and of influencing the selection of delegates from that 
State to the next Democratic national convention. The latter 





































































purpose could be carried out, they think, by the organization 
of Bryanite clubs in every election precinct. That would be 
an expensive undertaking, and we doubt if the needed money 
would be forthcoming at this time. Whether the next Demo- 
cratic national convention is dominated by the Bryanized West 
or by the relatively consérvative East and South will depend 
mainly upon the course pursued by the Republican party 
with reference to tariff revision, unless, indeed, some new 
and paramount issue should be introduced by Mr. Roosevett. 
It looks now as if the “stand-patters,” whose stronghold is 
the Union League Club of Philadelphia, might prove successful 
in their opposition to any: readjustment of the tariff during 
Mr. Roosrvett’s second term. In that event they are certain 
to provoke an amount of disaffection in the Republican 
rank and file that would give the Democracy an opportunity 
of victory. Most candid students of the results of last Novem- 
ber’s contest are convinced that there are not enough Demo- 
crats.in the country to elect a President, and that a Demo- 
cratie nominee will never reach the White House, unless, 
like Mr. Tinpen and Mr. CLrvenaNnp, he obtains some Repub- 
lican support. We repeat our former prediction that if the 
Dinctey tariff is left intact by the Republicans during the 
next four years, nobody in 1908 will believe their. profession 
of an intention to revise it, and a well-known and highly re- 
spected conservative Democrat of the CLrveLAND type, if he 
ran on the single plank of immediate tariff revision, would be 
very likely to win. Such a one-plank platform might be put 
forward if the next Demoeratie convention were controlled 
by Eastern and Southern delegates. 
the Bryanites should regain ascendency, the winning issue 
of tariff revision would be apt to be lost sight of in the farrago 
of “isms ” that they might be expected to concoct. Mr. Bryan’s 
friends are not alone in taking time by the forelock. 


Mr. Tuomas Watson, who “ also ran,” it may be remembered, 
for the Presidency, on the People’s party ticket, has been talk- 
ing more or less since the election, and now announces that 
the campaign of 1904 was but a prelude to the campaign of 
1908. A start, he says, had to be made, and it seemed to him 
of vital necessity to start at a time when both the old parties 
were virtually pledged to class legislation. He intends, he 
adds, to devote the next four years to a campaign of educa- 
tion, in which he will preach, he says, “the gospel of equal 
rights to all,” and will try to make his fellow citizens compre- 
hend how ruinous to the masses are the “ present tendencies ” 
of municipal, State, and national legislation. From the gen- 
eral tenor of his remarks we infer that Mr. Watson means 
openly to cooperate with the Democracy in 1908, provided its 
platform and nominee are of the desired Bryanite tinge, 
instead of indirectly aiding the Republican ticket, as he did 
this year. 





It should further be noted that at least one eminent Repub- 
lican is already laying pipes for his party’s nomination for 
the Presidency four years hence. We refer, of course, to Vice- 
President-elect Fatrpanxs. Scarcely had Mr. Roosrvett an- 
nounced that he would not be a candidate for the nomination 
in 1908 than Mr. Farrsanks let it be known that he should not 
personally recommend any citizen of his State for appointment 
to office,.but should leave the distribution of Federal patronage 
in Indiana to its Senators and Representatives. The avowed 
reason for this attitude of impartiality was his purpose to 
request the Indiana delegation to present his name to the 
next Republican national convention. Since that avowal a 
bureau has been organized in Indianapolis, with United States 
District Attorney J. B. Keatine at its head, with a view 
of launching a FarrspaNKs boom forthwith. That the Vice- 
President elect will have formidable competitors in Mr. Etrmu 
Root, of New York, in Judge Tart of Ohio, and in Joun Hay, 
of the District of Columbia, goes without saying. Even in 
Indiana, Mr. Famsanxs may not find his path altogether 
smooth. He may encounter the same kind of opposition from 
Mr. H. S. New, vice-chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, who has virtually been made chairman ad 
interim by Mr. Corteryou, that General Harrison encoun- 
tered from Judge GresHamM. It was Mr. New who was in 
charge of the Republican forces in Indiana during the recent 
eampaign, and who has received much of the credit for the 
Republican majority of over 92,000, which for that State was 
phenomenal. 
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“ system is also to be abolished. 


If, on the other hand, 


While it seems to be settled that the request of the zemstvos 
that a Constitution might be given to Russia has been rejected, 
the reactionists who continue to dictate the acts of the 
Czar feel the necessity of making at least a pretence of doing 
something to allay popular discontent, They have brought 
about the adoption of Mr. Wirte’s plan for redressing some 
of the grievances of the peasant communes by enabling them 
to borrow money on reasonable terms, and by conceding to the 
members the same liberty of moving from place to place that 
is enjoyed by all the Czar’s subjects, except the agricultural 
laborers, who, although delivered from serfdom, have remained 
tied to the communes in which they were born. The passport 
Heretofore no Russian could 
leave one town and pass the night in another without having 
his passport inspected and viséed by the police authorities of 
each place. This was not only an annoying but a costly regu- 
lation. The Finlanders in their turn have found during the 
war in the Far East that it is an ill wind which blows nobody 
to good. It is well known that the Constitution of the Grand 
Duchy of Finland; which was solemnly guaranteed by the Czar 
ALEXANDER I., when the country was united with Russia in 
1809—a guarantee reaffirmed by every one of his sueccessors— 
was practically set at naught by the imperial manifesto put 
forth in February, 1899. This decree, by which autocracy 
took the place of representative institutions, was quickly fol- 
lowed by an order that the Russian should be substituted for 
the Finnish and Swedish tongues as the official language of 
Finland, and should be taught in its schools. A little later the 
conscription law which is enforeed throughout the rest of 
European Russia was made applicable to Finland also. So 
Jong as the late Mr. pe PLeHve was Minister of the Interior, 
the Finns had nothing to hope for, but there has been a ma- 
terial change for the better in their prospects since Prince 
SvriaTopoLk-Mirsky succeeded to that post. The edict making 
the employment of the Russian language in Finnish schools 
compulsory, and forbidding Finnish to be used as the official 
language, has been revoked; no attempt has been made to 
enroll Finnish conscripts in Russian regiments, and we are 
now informed that the Finns are encouraged by the Minister 
of the Interior to expect a partial restoration of their former 
autonomy. There is no certainty, however, that any of these 
boons will be permanent, so long as representative institutions 
are withheld from the rest of the Czar’s subjects. What an 
autocrat may give he may also take away. 


At the hour when we write, no news of very great importance 
relating to the war in the Far East has been received for a 
week. The virtual annihilation of the Port Arthur squadron 
has rendered it possible for Admiral Toco to maintain the 
blockade of that harbor with armed merchantmen, and to send 
a large part of his war-vessels southward in order to await 
Russia’s Baltic fleet in the Strait of Sunda or the Strait 
of Malacca. Where the two divisions of that fleet will ren- 
dezvous is not definitely known, but the latest conjecture is 
that some islands in the Indian Ocean southwest of Ceylon 
have been selected for the purpose. It is doubtful whether we 
get any more news about the Baltic fleet until it puts in at 
Batavia on its way to the French port of Saigon. The latter- 
named haven it will never reach if the Japanese Admiral has 
his way. The siege of Port Arthur is progressing steadily, but 
Russians who have lately left the place assert that General 
STorssEL is capable of holding out for some weeks longer. To 
make good the tremendous losses suffered by the besieging 
army under General Noct has undoubtedly imposed a strain 
on Japan’s stock of veterans, and diverted some reinforcements 
that otherwise would have been forwarded to Marshal Oyama, 
who is still encamped on or near the Sha River in Man- 
churia. The inactivity of the three Japanese armies confront- 
ing General KuropatkIn is probably to be accounted for in 
this way. It is reported that very large numbers of recruits 
are being drilled in Japan, and that the intention of the War 
Office is to increase signally the force under Oyama in the 
spring. By that time, also, the disciplined troops that have 
been engaged in beleaguering Port Arthur should have cap- 
tured that fortress, and can be sent to the front. 


The existence of anti-foreign disturbances in China is at 
once affirmed and denied. Both positions seem substantiaily 
true. For while there is certainly an immense tide of feeling 














rising throughout the Middle Kingdom antagonistic to for- 
eign domination and foreign encroachments, there is every 
reason to believe that it will not take any such form as the 
Boxer outbreak of four years ago. The truth seems to be 
that four years ago the stronger heads in China, men like 
General Ma and General Tuna Fu-S1ane believed that head- 
way against foreign demination might really come through 
blind fury of the Boxer sort. But to-day they clearly see 
that headway can only be made in the Japanese way—by 
patient assimilation, by learning, mastering, applying our 
Western secrets. We are told that only a few days ago it 
was found that certain missionaries were threatened in the 
old way—by inflammatory proclamations. The matter was 
brought to the notice of the Viceroy, Yuan SuHai-Kalr, a man 
who is as adverse to foreign domination as Tuna Fu-Srane, 
but has more patience, more statecraft. The Viceroy prompt- 
ly beheaded the proclamation-posters, and the danger ceased. 


It is a very interesting subject—the increasing pressure 
of population upon the earth’s capacity for supporting it— 
which is discussed in the International Quarterly by Pro- 
fessor N. S. SHater, who, it may be remembered, occupies 
the chair of geology in Harvard University. The present 
number of the earth’s inhabitants is computed at 1,600,000,000, 
and it is likely to increase hereafter, owing to the elimination 
of pestilence and chronic war, at a rate considerably greater 
than the average rate at which it has increased during the last 
three centuries. It is certain, on the other hand, that the 
quantity of tillable soil upon the earth, as well as the stock 
of other things necessary for man—such as iron, coal, petro- 
leum, copper, and other metals or minerals—is far from bound- 
less. When will the demand threaten to exceed the supply ? 
Professor Suauer ealeulates that, as regards the earth’s agri- 
cultural resources, the soil, which, without any considerable 
engineering work, could now be put under the plough, would 
support in tolerable comfort about four thousand million hu- 
man beings. He further estimates that by drainage, carried 
out on the systematic and scientific plan which has been 
applied to Holland, we could add to the tillable area of the 
United States rather more than one hundred thousand square 
miles. 

What we are to do eventually for coal, petroleum, and iron 
is a question less easily answered. We are reminded that 
in the United States to-day the average annual output of iron 
is estimated at four hundred pounds for every man, woman, 
and child, whereas four centuries ago the needs of men in 
the most highly civilized country were satisfied with about 
four pounds a year per capita. If the consumption of iron 
goes on increasing, where are we to find the ore? As for coal, 
the exhaustion of the mines in England and in the anthracite 
districts of Pennsylvania is within measurable distance, and 
vast as is the stock of the bituminous combustible in. the 
United States and China, how long would it meet the wants 
of 4,000,000,000 of human beings? For the maintenance of 
the recent output of petroleum, the discovery of new de- 
posits is recognized as indispensable. If we may judge from 
experience, it is improbable that any of the oil-yielding dis- 
tricts already drawn upon in North America and Russia will 
be productive at the close of the twentieth century. 


Mr. Bernarp Suaw is the cleverest human being who 
divulges thoughts nowadays. There are abler men aplenty, 
better men possibly, an ample provision of more learned men, 
but Suaw is the cleverest. We would like to see a fuller re- 
port of his recent London lecture on “Socialism for the 
Upper Classes,” in which he puts forth the theory that money 
is the root of all virtue. That the possession of money is 
favorable to virtue is not a new thought, nor unorthodox. 
The love of money, it will be recalled, is named in Scripture 
as the root of all evil, not money itself. We all show how we 
feel about it by our hospitable attitude to it. All of us, prac- 
tically, think it does us good; all of us want as much of it 
as we can afford to acquire, the difference between individuals 
lying not so much in their general attitude towards money 
as in the relative value they attach to money and such other 
things as ease, honesty, altruism, and the pursuit of truth in 
its various phases. 
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Suaw professes to regard immorality and starvation as 
two different forms of vice, and insists that the first essential 


to morality is having money enough. He quotes with ad- 
miration an “excellent saying of the ancient Greeks ”—first 
acquire an independent fortune and then practise virtue. He 
averred that one could not be a virtuous or honest member 
of society (in England) unless one belonged to the upper 
classes; and that honesty, virtue, honor, health, happiness, 
all required the possession of money before one could practise 
them. Eliminating Mr. SHaw’s personal extravagances, his 
doctrine shows cousinship to that which Booker WASHINGTON 
preaches to the negroes. He does not tell them that virtue 
is incompatible with poverty, for he talks seriously and cannot 
afford the pleasantries that Mr. SHaw delights in. But. he 


~ does constantly insist upon property as a basis of virtue, health, 


honesty, and most things that the negroes should aspire to, 
and we are right in regarding him as a preacher of sound 
and timely doctrine. Suaw does not say that happiness is 
proportionate to wealth, for that isn’t so, but he does say that, 
other things being equal, a person cannot be as happy and as 
honest without a sufficient income as he can be with it. We 
agree that he can hardly be as happy, but we go no farther 
than to doubt if he is likely to be as honest. Our doubt finds 
support in the publie opinion which considers that persons in 
positions of trust—such as bank officers—should have suf- 
ficient lawful incomes, so that they may be under less tempta- 
tion to steal. 





SuHaw says the thing to do is to establish a minimum in- 
come and compel everybody to work for it. It should be suf- 
ficient, he thinks, to make a man a decent member of society, 
and once it was established it would be right to regard it as 
a crime, he thinks, for a man not to be a decent member 
of society. If any man wanted more, he would let him have 
it provided he worked hard for it, but not otherwise. As a 
professing socialist he does not have to apologize for this last 
idea. He even works it out in detail, suggesting a board like 
the British Income Tax Commissioners (or our own proposed 
Freight Rate Commission) before which rich people would 
have to appear to prove that they earned their incomes. And 
anybody who could be convicted of taking unearned money 
would be killed. That would be Mr. Suaw’s plan. It seems 
drastic, but it would release capital. He is opposed to wast- 
ing argument on folks who confuse mental and _ physical 
equality with legal, physical, and economieal equality. People 
who say it is impossible for all men to be equal because some 
are smarter and bigger than others he would bury withow! 
any words in the back garden. 


Of course we can’t support him in these ruthless details- 
nor in anything else—but what he calls the minimum income 
is what most organized societies are trying for more or less. 
The labor-unions are trying for it very directly. They have 
a hearty, practical belief in the relation between wages and 
virtue, and want all wages to be at least sufficient for the 
maintenance of virtue, and of course they are not daunted, 
nor should they be, by individual instances, however numerous, 
where a surplus is afforded which it is possible to devote to 
crime. Our statesmen and industrial chiefs who work so 
thoughtfully to increase the country’s wealth have also in 
mind the advantage of an established minimum income, and 
want the country’s wealth to be sufficient to provide it. We 
try to restrict and scrutinize immigration, and we provide 
against contract-labor immigrants, with a view to the pro- 
tection of this minimum income. So Mr. Suaw’s ideas about 
that, though more progressive than other people’s, are not al- 
together outlandish. The minimum income will take care of 
itself if the production of wealth is sufficient and its distribu- 
tion is equitable. Our production is pretty satisfactory, but 
equitable distribution is a very knotty problem, easier of 
solution for a humorist who feels that “there are immense 
numbers of people living in the West End of London who 
ought to be guillotined” than for a practical statesman. 
London Punch has a violently distorted caricature of Presi- 
dent Roosevett saying, “Only men of great and singular 
mental power can manage great corporations successfully, and 
such men must have great rewards,” as though it saw a 
joke in that. If there is one it is related to this matter of 
distribution. One of our great troubles is that though 
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the saying that Mr. Suaw attributes to the Greeks about 
getting rich and then practising virtue is abundantly honored 
among us as to its first clause, there is overmuch neglect 
of virtue by persons who have already acquired independent 
incomes. It hurts the public feelings to have men who have 
already become rich enough to aspire to a virtue almost super- 
human go in for a lot more money as ruthlessly as though 
they were poor. Mr. SuHaw ought to come here and observe 
this phenomenon, unless, as is possible, he can do so at home. 


There is a faculty, as all men know, ‘called the nose for news, 
which is held to be indispensable to the successful manufac- 
ture of newspapers. A corresponding faculty, though not in- 
dispensable to anything, comes handy to a man who wants 


to get his views before the public, and that is the nose for no ° 


news. It would seem as if Dr. Lyman Apport had this last 
nose in high perfection, so very well he timed the disclosure 
of his lately promulgated ideas about the nature and attributes 
of the Almighty. They were interesting ideas, and would 
doubtless have been much discussed whenever they might have 
come along, but coming as they did after Tom Taacart had 
taken down his sign, and Mrs. Cuapwick had gone to jail, 
and the President’s message had been digested, and while 
Port Arthur still held out, and Lawson happened to be resting, 
they got the very best attention the public could give, up to 
the time when the Nan Patrerson case went to the jury. 
It is a useful art to know when tw raise one’s voice. It is more 
polite and usually very much more effectual to do it when 
no one else happens to be speaking. 


Several of our contemporaries in near and distant parts 
of the country have quoted with satisfaction from the WEEKLY 
the recent thoughtful observations of Mr. Davin Gray on 
American social life. Mr. Gray compares the social develop- 
ments and manifestations of the older cities of the Atlantic 
seaboard and the newer ones of the interior, and finds himself, 
after discussion which is necessarily brief, drawn to some 
interesting conclusions. It is American Society with the 
large S that is his topic. Constrained to compare it with 
something, he naturally compares it with the societies of 
Europe, and discerns that “instead of one exact organization 
by which all the people of the upper class are definitely in- 
dexed, we have a system of municipal societies, each essen- 
tially isolated from the other, and none of them bearing any 
relation to the official life in Washington.” He finds a cer- 
tain social organism of recent development between New York 
end the coast cities—Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington—but the inland cities, great and small, seem to 
him as isolated as Manila. Yet they seem to thrive on an 
isolation which tends, he thinks, “to beget a simple inde- 
pendence and a freedom of self-consciousness essential to the 
highest breeding,” so that “one might rather expect them 
to produce the best types of the American gentleman.” 


He has an obvious kindness for the inland cities. He finds 
their people somewhat less profuse in social expenditure than 
in the coast cities, not so much from necessary reasons of econ- 
omy as because in their calmer and saner life “the national 
traditions of sense and simplicity still command respect even 
among the rich.” They have education, and good houses 
with good things in them; they speak agreeably and with a 
cultivated use of words. The societies of the inland cities 
tend to develop small inner circles whose members live in 
a close and pleasant comradeship which is apt to make a 
very agreeable impression on the visitor from the outside 
world. That to all these companies of inland citizens the 
rest of our land is an outside world with which they have 
only slight connection, is the point with which Mr. Gray 
seems most impressed. He is not disturbed about the fate 
of the inland cities. They are doing well. He finds it “ reason- 
ably certain that in the great and rapidly growing communi- 
ties removed from the Atlantic seaboard the best ideals of 
American breeding and manners... are being fostered.” 
That is certainly a first-class notice to give them. But no 
one may yet predict, he thinks, whether a system somewhat 
corresponding to the county families of Great: Britain will 
centre sometime in a national season at Washington, or 
whether the localized life of the inland cities will develop 
along existing lines. 
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Various of our friends remote from the seaboard quote with 
satisfaction the opinion that the inland cities are raising the 
best grade of folks. The Des Moines Capital approves it. 
Is it true? A good place to judge should be in this urgent 
town of New York, which has constantly under notice every 
kind of solvent citizen that is grown in the United States. 
All the other cities, inland or seaboard, are feeders of this 
one. From Portland to San Francisco, from St. Paul to New 
Orleans, the cities keep sending to Manhattan Island samples 
of their human product. The great procession includes lots 
of good people, and Jucky that it does, there are so many 
of them. Why, then, is not New York the great social clear- 
ing-house for the country? In some degree it is. The very 
rich Americans get together in greater numbers and more 
to their satisfaction here than elsewhere. Dollar calleth unto 
dollar, as deep unto deep. The metallic brethren love to get 
together, and the distance from New York to San Francisco 
is by no means too great for their blithe skippings. But 
the extremely rich are a class by themselves, and emancipated 
from some influences that are potent with their fellows, and 
subject to some new ones. They are under constant need 
of developing new wants. There are more wants to be dis- 
covered and supplied here than elsewhere, and society affords 
one of them, and New York society seems to suit the very 
rich. Washington, and Washington society suits and draws 
some of them, but is better adapted to people who are merely 
rich enough to command leisure. 


We do not think that either Washington or New York or 
any other city will ever become the social capital of the 
United States as London is the social capital of Great Britain. 
Washington will come much nearer to it than it does at pres- 
ent, but the country is too big to have a social eapital. Hordes 
of people will come to New York to make money, to amuse 
themselves, to study, to live their lives in the least restricted 
atmosphere that the country offers. But only very rich people 
will come here to find and oceupy a place in organized society. 
Pleasant people will always find pleasant playmates here. 
There is no lack of good company for everybody that is com- 
panionable. But the charm of New York for people who 
still live elsewhere is not in its society, but in its shops and 
shows, its sunshine, its eating and its drinking. It is pleasant. 
It grows finer every day. When it is finished and equipped 
with due Subways and relieved of some disfigurements it will 
be a marvellous city, but hardly the social capital of the 
country. But the isolation of the inland cities will be tem- 
pered steadily by the spread of acquaintanceship. The well- 
to-do Americans meet nowadays in many places, at school, 
at college, at the seashore, on steamers, in Europe. They will 
be better mixed sometime than they are as yet. 


A volume bound in sheep that still stands on the book- 
shelves of a churchman long deceased is labelled Sore Trials, 
and is chiefly taken up with the report of the long trial of 
Bishop Onperponk of New York, who in 1845 was deposed 
from his episcopal office for intemperance and immoralities 
to the profuse scandal of the Episcopal Church and the grief 
of the devout. Probably the volume also contained a record 
of the proceedings in the case of the other OnpERDONK, Bishop 
of Pennsylvania, anc brother to the Bishop of New York, 
who was also found disposed to intemperance (though un-, 
complicated with immoralities), and was removed from office. 
Both brothers confessed to overindulgence in stimulant, but 
the Bishop of New York to the end of his days denied the 
charge of immorality and fought hard, but in vain, to be 
acquitted of that sin. Not since his case has the Episcopal 
Church had to suffer a scandal comparable to that of which 
he was the central figure. Whether the charges against 
Bishop Tatsot of Pennsylvania will result in placing another 
volume of Sore Trials on the bookshelves of churchmen it 
is both improper and impossible to surmise. In the formal 
charges the Bishop is accused of lying in various important 
instances about the Rev. Incram Irving, a clergyman in his 
diocese, and of driving Irvine out of the ministry on the 
strength of accusations which were untrue. An allegation 
of female influence working on the Bishop’s mind complicates 
the case. The charges have been once before presented and 
dismissed. 







































































Commissioner Garfield’s Proposal 


WE are not surprised that President RoosEVELT, in his annual 
message, should have urged Congress to “ consider carefully ” the 
forthcoming report and recommendations of Mr. JAMES R. Gar- 
FIELD, Commissioner of Corporations in the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. The report itself was not sent to Congress by 
Mr. RoosEvELT until December 21. It at once became the topic 
of the hour. The transcendent importance of the subject: was 
recognized on every hand, and it is certain that the proposal will 
receive the earnest, patient, and exhaustive discussion to which 
it is entitled. Before noting some of the objections that have been 
made to the granting of a Federal franchise or license to engage 
in interstate commerce, we should mark as succinctly as possible 
just what Mr. Garrretp says. The Bureau of Corporations, it 
will be remembered. has been for some time engaged in an investi- 
gation of existing corporate conditions, and especially of the 
transactions of the so-called Beef Trust. An immense amount of 
information has been secured from the records of all companies 
in the alleged combination, and also from independent packers, 
commission men, and retail dealers, for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the precise facts relating to the existence of a beef trust, the 
movements of prices and the causes thereof, and the general con- 
dition of the cattle and beef industry. This, however, is only a 
small part of the work accomplished. Since Mr. GARFIELD’s 
bureau was organized, examinations and abstracts have been made 
of the official records of more than 1500 industrial and com- 
mercial corporations, joint stock companies, and other corporate 
combinations engaged in interstate commerce or business. We 
should point out at the start that Commissioner GARFIELD uses the 
term “interstate commerce” as if it were interchangeable with 
“interstate business.” although the text of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, construed with an eye upon the circumstances in which it 
was framed, indicates that the authors of the document contem- 
plated mainly by the term “interstate commerce” the inter- 
change of commodities by sea or river between the several States. 
Mr. GARFIELD is too well equipped a lawyer not to be familiar 
with the historical conditions under which the Constitution was 
constructed, and not to recognize that the term “ interstate com- 
merece” has not been regarded by the United States courts as 
identical with interstate business. They have, on the contrary, 
decided now and then that a particular business, although trans- 
acted between inhabitants of different States, was not interstate 
commerce. In view of the conflicting opinions on the subject, Mr. 
GARFIELD proposes an act of Congress which shall assume that 
all interstate business is interstate commerce, and shall give the 
Bureau of Corporations the power to determine on prima facie 
grounds whether a particular business does or does not fall under 
the definition of that term. There should be, he concedes, a right 
of appeal from the bureau's decision to the United States courts, 
but meanwhile the bureau’s judgment should be held good until 
reversed, 

The general conclusions to which the Bureau of Corporations 
has been led by its investigations are summed up by Mr. GARFIELD 
in half a dozen sentences. He points out, in the first place, that 
commercial and industrial conditions present the most urgent 
problems of the day, and that those conditions have provoked a 
deep-rooted and widespread feeling of dissatisfaction. Mr. Gar- 
FIELD personaly is convinced that the legal decisions under which 
corporate business is now carried on are extremely unsatisfactory. 
They admit of and invite abuses. The actual legal conditions are 
the outcome of a foreed growth of case law under divergent pres- 
sures, and in their present anomalous state represent the needs 
ov demands of special interests, and do not constitute a permanent 
body of Iaw, adapted to provide properly for all the interests in- 
volved. Then, again, the “State System,” applied to interstate 
businesses, has developed additional and peculiar evils; a diversity 
so great as to amount, in operation, to anarchy; an inevitable 
tendency toward the lowest level of lax regulation, and an unequal 
and disastrous contest between State legislatures and commercial 
forces of national magnitude and power. It is the commissioner’s 
conviction that no satisfactory reform is to be expected under 
the “State System” of incorporation. The individual States, 
having made an unsatisfactory use of the powers they have, they 
certainly should not, in his opinion, have delegated to them by 
the United States the control of interstate commerce, even if such 
delegation would be constitutional. 

On the other hand, Mr. Garriretp contends that the general gov- 
ernment has at its command sufficient power to remedy the un- 
satisfactory conditions, under which interstate business is now 
carried on, by means of its constitutional control of interstate 
commerce, supplemented, as that is, by subsidiary and incidental 
powers. The commissioner requests us to observe that so far the 
commerce clause of the Constitution has had a negative develop- 
ment almost exclusively, both under Congress and by judicial in- 
terpretation. With the exception of the Interstate Commerce act 
—the force of which has been weakened by the courts—and the 
navigation laws, there has been no affirmative attempt to regu- 
late interstate commerce. The commerce clause has been chiefly 
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used to prevent interference with interstate commerce by indi- 
vidual States. In what may be termed Mr. GARFIELD’s exordium, 
we are next invited to remark that, while the work of the Bureau 
of Corporations can proceed along the lines of inquiry and report, 
adding fact upon fact, in proof of the defects in existing condi- 
tions, yet no real remedy can be expected until Congress takes 
action by affirmative use of the great powers ovanted under the 
commerce clause of the Constitution. 

What are the constituticnal powers of Congress over corporate 
business? These powers are discussed at length in the report be- 
fore us, with the result that it is pronounced established that 
under them Congress ‘may create corporations as a means of regu- 
lating interstate commerce; give to such corporations the power 
to engage in interstate or foreign commerce; and prohibit any 
other corporations or individuals from engaging in the same. 
Again, as a condition precedent to the grant of such corporate 
powers, it may lay any restrictions it chooses upon the organiza- 
tion, conduct; or management of such corporations; and it may 
tax interstate commerce at will, together with the instrumentali- 
ties and corporations engaged therein. Congress may likewise 
provide regulations for the carrying on of interstate commerce 
generally, and in such local affairs as are now left to the States 
in the “silence of Congress,” under the principle established in 
Cooley vs. Port Wardens; and, lastly, in the carrying out of such 
powers, Congress may use any or all means which are appropriate. 
which are plainly adapted to that end, and which are not pro- 
hibited, but consistent with the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution. In a word, as to interstate and foreign commerce, Mr. 
GARFIELD holds that the United States must be regarded as one 
country, one legislative area, and that, when Federal regulation 
oi such commerce enters any given State for the purpose of oper- 
ating on such commerce, it enters that State not as foreign ter- 
ritory, but as a part of its own jurisdiction. 

Having settled to his own satisfaction the competence of Con- 
gress, Mr. GARFIELD proceeds to show how he would like to see it 
exercised. In the way of remedial legislation he would suggest 
the granting of a Federal franchise or license to engage in inter- 
state commerce, the necessary or desired requirements as to cor- 
porate organization and management being prescribed as condi- 
tions precedent to the grant of such franchise or license. He 
would have Congress exact periodical reports and returns by such 
licensed corporations to the Bureau of Corporations as conditions 
of the retention of such franchise or license. He would have Con- 
zress prohibit all corporations and corporate agencies from en- 
gaging in interstate and foreign commerce without such Federal 
franchise or license. He would have the Bureau of Corporations 
authorized to extend full protection to the grantees of such 
franchise or license, so long as they should obey the laws ap- 
plicable thereto, and he would give the bureau the right to refuse 
or withdraw such franchise or license in case of violation of law, 
conceding at the same time the correlative right of judicial ap- 
peal on a corporation’s part to prevent any abuse of power by 
the administrative officer. . Inasmuch as practically all of the 
important American corporations of the present time are engaged 
in interstate commerce, and as the United States would have the 
right to affix conditions to a license to engage in interstate com 
merce, the system advocated hy Mr. GarrreLp would enable th 
Federal government to reform the present conditions of corporat 
business in all of their conspicnous features. 

We may mention in passing that Mr. GarrieLtp devotes a good 
deal of space to the inquiry whether insurance in any of its forms 
is interstate commerce, and that, after recalling a long line of 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court which seem to have 
answered the inquiry in the negative, he reaches the conclusion 
that, if this legal proposition be irrevocably settled, the powers 
of the Commissioner of Corporations relative to insurance are 
purely of a statistical and non-compulsory nature. If this con- 
clusion is sound, the suggestion made by Mr. RooseEVELT in his 


under the Interstate Commerce act will have to be dismissed as 
unconstitutional. 

It is noteworthy that Mr. Joun D. RockEreLLer and other rep: 
resentatives of great corporate interests are said to look with ap- 
proval on Mr. GarFIELD’s proposal. The reason for their sym- 
pathetic attitude is indicated by the New York Sun, which points 
out that Mr. GaRFIELD’s suggestion carries with it an implication 
that it would operate to the benefit of property, inasmuch as the 
Federal government would scarcely issue its license to a corpora- 
tion without at the same time guaranteeing to its beneficiaries 
an adequate degree of protection. There are crises when stock- 
holders and investors generally might like to try the experiment 
of a government oversight of their interests. The Sun is un- 
doubtedly right in assuming that the multitude of men and women 
whose means of life are derived from shares in corporations, and 
who have suffered sorely from corporate malfeasance and dishon- 
esty, would welcome the interference of any power that prom- 
ised to add to their security, and would grasp at it, moreover, 
without any too careful scrutiny of its nature. On the other hand, 
Mr. GARFIELD’s project has met with a much less favorable recep- 














tion from judges and lawyers. For example, Chief - Justice 
MircuEeLt of Pennsylvania describes the proposal as an invasion 
of the rights of the States. He directs attention not to any po- 
litical or sentimental abstraction, but to the constitutional fact 
that; under our Federal system, as it exists, the States have in- 
herent powers over corporations which the government of the 
United States has not, and he predicts that any attempt to con- 
trol corporations in the way advocated by Mr. GARFIELD would 
prove futile whenever it came before the courts. Moreover, even 
if there were no constitutional obstacles in the path of the pro- 
posal, there is a great deal to be said for the objection raised 
by the Philadelphia Public Ledger that so vast a concentration of 
power in any one place, or in the hands of any one man, or group 
of men, would be open to discussion on grounds of commercial 
or political expediency. In other countries, such as Germany and 
Russia, there is a visible reaction against overcentralization. Is 
it prudent, then, for us to go further in the way of centralization 
than any modern European monarchy has as yet ventured to ad- 
vance? Is there not some basis for the charge that such intense 
centralization as Mr. GARFIELD advocates would be Federalism 
gone mad? 





Ex-Secretary Root on the Monroe Doctrine 


SomE recent events have made the prospective interpretation 
of the Monroe Doctrine by the RoosEvELT administration no 
longer an academic but a practical and pressing question. We 
refer, of course, to the flagrant acts of bankruptcy committed by 
the Dominican Republic and to the failure of President Castro 
of Venezuela to carry out in good faith the agreement by which 
about a third of the custorms revenue of La Guayra and Puerto 
Cabello was to be set aside for the payment of debts due to cer- 
tain creditor powers. What ought we to do in the premises? 
Shall we permit European creditors to occupy by force of arms 
the seaports of American republics, and occupy them indefinitely 
until debts shall haye been paid, thus manifestly controlling to 
a more or less serious extent the destinies of those common- 
wealths? Or shall we refuse to permit European creditors to 
make good their claims in any way, relegating them to such cold 
comfort as may be extracted from the legal maximum, caveat 
emptor? Or shall we adopt a third course, and, proclaiming it 
to be the duty of every American republic to discharge its 
pecuniary obligations, even when these arise out of contract, take 
upon ourselves the function of a receiver, and collect and disburse 
the whole or a part of the customs revenue of a delinquent debtor 
commonwealth until its just debts shall have been paid? Some 
needed light upon the subject was supplied by the speech which 
ex-Secretary Roor delivered in New York on September 22 at the 
dinner of the New England Society. It is true that Mr. Roor 
is no longer a member of the cabinet, but his prolonged and con- 
fidential relations with the President make him a trustworthy 
expounder of Mr. Roosrvrir’s views. Naturally, therefore, what 
he had to say about “a corollary of the Monree Doctrine” has 
commanded a good deal of attention on both sides of the At- 
lantic. 

He began by pointing out, what is indubitably true, that 
the only feature of our present international situation which 
carries with it the possibilities of war is the adherence of our 
people to the principle known as‘the Monroe Doctrine. We are 
reminded that some twenty years ago SAMUEL J. TILDEN wrote a 
letter which gave rise to our improved system of coast defence, and 
which was based upon the proposition that such a defensive sys- 
tem was imperatively called for by the danger of war inseparable 
from the assertion of the Monroe Doctrine. It is well known that 
nine years ago Mr. CLEVELAND’s determination to enforce that 
doctrine brought us within a hair’s breadth of a war with Eng- 
land. Mr. Roor also recalled the fact that to the original declara- 
tion that no part of the American continent should henceforth be 
subject to colonization by any European power, President Pork 
added the corollary that we would not countenance even the vol- 
untary transfer of the territory of an American country to any of 
the powers of Europe. The specific purpose of that corollary was 
to avert the transfer of Cuba from Spain to France or Great 
Britain, but the principle was applied elsewhere by Secretary 
SEWARD, when he requested NApoLeon IIT. to recall the French 
troops from Mexico, although the establishment of his protégé 
MAXIMILIAN as Kmperor of that country, had. been ostensibly the 
voluntary act of a large and influential section of the Mexican 
people. 

In view of the construction thus given to the Monroe Doctrine, 
and of the virtual recognition of it by France in the case of 
Mexico and by Great Rritain in the Venezuela boundary affair, 
Mr. Roor is evidently justified in averring that the questions 
which now and hereafter are liable to arise under our assertion 
of a resolve to protect the New World from encroachment on the 
part of the Old, will not come by a frontal attack; or, in other 
words, by any broad and unqualified denial of our right to main- 
tain that doctrine as a rule of national safety. He has ample 
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warrant for saying that, in the long process of years, there has 
-been gradually accumulated such a weight of assent, explicit or 
tacit, upon the part of foreign nations to our right to uphold the 


_Monroe Doctrine that the right is no longer open to dispute. It 


does not follow that the doctrine might not be nullified indi- 
rectly by the enforcement of rights which we ourselves might be 
disposed to recognize. It is always possible that the enforce- 
ment of rights may lead to at least a temporary occupation of 
territory, and this, as experience has shown, is apt to become 
permanent. 

President CLEVELAND countenanced the occupation of a Nic- 
araguan seaport by Great Britain in order that due repara- 
tion for injuries might be exacted. President RoosrvetT has 
lately countenanced the occupation of the Venezuelan seaports of 
La Guayra and Fuerto Cabello. It is quite conceivable that on 
one pretext or another such occupation, once permitted, might be 
prolonged for an indefinite period. Mr. Roor directed the atten- 
tion of his auditors to the fact that Egypt to-day is held prac- 
tically under the sway of England on no other ground but be- 
cause Egypt was unable to pay her debts. ‘Then, again, Greece 
is under the control of a government set up by the great Euro- 
pean powers because Turkey, its former sovereign, was unable, 
or unwilling, to compel Greece to perform her international 
duties. We certainly do not want to see any American republic 
subjected to the fate of Egypt, but how can we logically avert it, 
if we continue to permit creditor powers to take such measures 
for the redress of injuries and to secure the payment of debts, as 
we have allowed them to take in the cases of Nicaragua and 
Venezuela? 

Mr. Root, for his part, heartily approves of the _ po- 
sition taken by the President in the letter read at the Cuban 
cinner—the position, namely, that, when we tell the other powers 
of the world that they shall not push their remedies for wrong 
against American republics to the point of occupying their terri- 
tory, we are beund to add that, whenever the wrong cannot be 
ctherwise redressed, we ourselves will see that it is redressed. 
This can only mean, if it means anything, that, hereafter, we will 
not acquiesce in the occupation of territory or in the collection of 
customs revenue by the foreign creditors of an American com- 
monwealth, but will ourselves assume the function of collecting 
the customs revenues of a delinquent debtor, and applying them 
to the liquidation of debts the validity of which seems to us un- 
questionable. 

As we have formerly pointed out, the formulation of 
this corollary involves a grave expansion of the original Mon- 
roe Doctrine. Mr. Root. indeed, undertakes to minimize the 
gravity of it by recalling that Mr. OLNey, in a letter relating 
to the Venezuela boundary controversy, made an even more se- 
rious departure from the circumspect tenor of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, as originally propounded. Mr. OLNEY said in 1895: “ To- 
day the United States is practically sovereign on this continent, 
and its fiat is law upon any subject to which it lends its inter- 
position.” Mr. Roor is right in declaring it impossible to ex- 
aggerate the tremendous significance of those words for the weak 
little republics of Central and South America. He is right, too, 
in saying that, ostensibly, Mr. OLNEY went further than Mr. 
ROOSEVELT has shown himself inclined to go, for the latter, in the 
jetter read at the Cuban dinner, expressly declared that we ar- 
rogate to ourselves, not sovereignty over the American continent, 
but only the right to protect. Protect whom? Not only, as the 
next sentence shows, American republics against European cred- 
itors, but European creditors against delinquent American re- 
publics; for Mr. RoosEve.t went on to say that what we will not 
permit the great powers of Europe to do on this continent, we will 
not permit any American republic to make it necessary for the 
great powers of Europe to do. Now what does the assertion of 
such a principle involve? It obviously involves the arrogation by 
us of certain functions practically inseparable from those of sov- 
ereignty; the arrogation of a right to decide whether certain 
claims against an American republic are just claims; and the 
further arrogation of a right to use our navy and army for the 
purpose of seizing and holding custom-houses of a debtor com- 
wwonwealth, and, in distributing the revenues, to decide for our- 
selves what portion should be set aside for foreign creditors, and 
what portion is indispensable for the internal needs of the debtor 
republic. It should be superftuous to point out that, from the 
moment we arrogate such right, we practically proclaim our 
suzerainty over all Latin-American states, which, on their part, 
simultaneously lose some of the attributes of sovereignty. 

We do not say that this is not the only practicable solution of 
the complicated problems presented or threatened by the Monroe 
Doctrine. We do say, however, that, if it is to be adopted, we 
should do it with our eyes wide open, and with a distinct recog- 
nition of the truth that, if we once undertake to discharge the 
function of debt-collector for European creditors of American re- 
publics, we shall by that proceeding assume, in theory and in 
fact, the hegemony of the New World. History bristles with 
proofs that the process by which hegemony is translated into po- 
litical incorporation is not apt to be a long one. 
































































































An Estimate of Colombia Amended 


In that valuable new book, A History of South America, 1854- 
1904, by CHARLES EpMoNp AKERS, we are glad to find the ex- 
pression of a decidedly hopeful view in regard to the “ immediate 
future development ” of Latin-American countries in general. Mr. 
AKERS says on page 649 that after their notorious century of un- 
rest “the truth is coming home by degrees to the peopie that 
there is something more satisfactory than a condition of affairs 
where the hand of every man is against his neighbor. The old 
spirit is not yet eliminated; but it is nearing its end... . The 
lesson that freedom does not mean anarchy has taken long to 
learn, but every year it is hetter understood.” 

The comments on Colombia, however, are of an entirely differ- 
ent nature, and, coming from such an authority, may create a 
false impression if we neglect to bring forward into public notice 
the personality of the man who has taken control of the situation 
at Bogoté since this gloomy chapter on Colombia was written. 
Mr. AKERS says, for example, that the incapacity of Colombians 
for self-government can no longer be doubted; yet he thinks there 
is no reason to expect aid from foreign sources at present. On 
pages 604 and 605 we read: “It is diflicult to see how immediate 
improvement is to be effected. All hinges on the question of bet- 
ter facilities for transport and communication, and so long as 
these are absent, there is small hope for the betterment of the 
political status of the inhabitants. The problem to be solved is 
to find money for the construction of railways and roads to 
unite the isolated districts with Bogotéi or some other centre, and 
so open the way for a consolidation of the scattered units of pop- 
ulation into one homogeneous nationality. .... Under existing cir- 
cumstances, almost insuperable obstacles check industrial and com- 
mercial expansion; there is no inducement for the investment of 
capital to exploit the latent wealth when vested interests are 
threatened continually by civil war or insurrectionary outbreaks,” 
ete. In brief, the condition of the Colombians is represented as 
being utterly desperate, since they cannot help themselves, nor will 
they permit others to help them. 

It is true, Mr. Akers does suggest that, at some future time, 
the influence of the United States will extend to this quarter, 
merely because “the Atlantic coast of Colombia is only five days 
by steamer from New York” (page 605). But this must be read 
in connection with the following statement on page 655: “ The 
recent action of Mr. RoosEvELT’s government in regard to Panama 
has roused distrust all over South America. There has been for 
many years a lack of confidence on the part of Spanish-speaking 
Americans in regard to the policy of the United States, and in 
view of the Panama affair a long time must elapse before this is 
removed.” 

But General Reyes, who was officially proclaimed President of 
Colombia on July 4, and inaugurated on August 7, 1904, advocates 
the abandonment of the old policy so accurately described by Mr. 
Akers. The problem confronting him is similar to that which 
Diaz solved in Mexico, and he is credited with a share of the 
ability that enabled D1az to overcome appalling difficulties. 

During several years REYES explered the Amazon and its afflu- 
ents, discovering some rivers, establishing steam - navigation in 
others; showing (at the cost of the lives of his two brothers who 
accompanied him, and of a large part of his fortune) the value 
of waterways in the eastern districts of his country. Aside from 
the patriotic service rendered by him as a traveller in unknown 
parts of the Amazon basin, the facts in his career which deserve 
special notice are the following: He was commander-in-chief of 
the Colombian army; was sent to Washington, after Colombia lost 
Panama, too “save what he could from the wreck”; and in this 
effort was certainly not altogether unsuccessful, since he gained 
courage to say, in the report which he submitted to his govern- 
ment on his return to Bogeti: “We must admit that the gov- 
ernment of the United States had granted to us by way of com- 
pensation in the Hay-Hrrran treaty much more than we had 
asked for in the memorandum of our minister in Washington, 
which served as a basis for that treaty. Comparing these two doc- 
uments, the governinent of the United States might well point 
to the generosity of its dealings with Colombia.” And he said 
again: * We shall always enjoy, although only in part, the ben- 
efits which would have been immense but for this painful loss. 

Misfortunes of every kind have come upon us as the fruit 
of domestic strife and anarchy.” He has advocated, sensibly and 
magnanimously, an acknowledgment by his people of their mis- 
takes which contributed to the disaster. He has continued to 
show his people how the natural resources of the vast territory 
remaining in their possession may be developed by attracting for- 
eign capital. In his campaign for the Presidency he was vic- 
torious, despite the old ultra-conservative hostility to foreign en- 
ierprise, and despite the suicidal scheme of the liberal party for 
permitting Colombia to be absorbed by Venezuela and Ecuador. 
Probably nothing less than the choice of Reyes in the recent 
elections could have saved Colombia from a future of isolation 
and stagnation, on the one hand, or, on the other hand, complete 
loss of identity. Fortune has, we trust, turned her wheel, bringing 
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to the rescue a man who, beside being an able soldier and _poli- 
tician, is especially interested in the subjects of communication 
and transportation, is ready to give intelligent encouragement to 
foreign enterprise, and is well disposed toward the United States. 





Sonnets from the Japanese 


JAPAN’S feeling for beauty sets the wild-cherry blossom above 
the richly scented crimson rose, and finds in the white bloom of the 
plum, slight, frail, with only the faintest perfume, a symbol of 
moral purity and attractiveness. The same delicate, hardly worldly 
appreciation for fine, remote touches of vernal loveliness has cre- 
ated a school of verse in Japan, the like of which it would be 
hard to find, throughout the writings of the world, in all time. 
This dainty, delicate school of verse has endured a thousand years 
now, and has from the beginning made for itself a form of verse, 
as delicate, as frail, as full of dainty charm as the finest Satsuma 
porcelain, or those wonderful transparent sketches which, with 
three strokes of a soft brush, show* the beautiful outline of Fujji- 
yama. The most popular of these verse-forms contains only five 
lines of five or seven syllables—thirty-one syllables in all, and 
does, indeed, bear to our more ponderous Western sonnets some- 
what the proportion of the cherry-blossom to the rose. It has no 
rhyme, but possesses exceeding musical charm from the delicacy 
cf its vowel combinations, Japanese coming close to Italian in the 
quality of verbal melody. Here is one of these baby sonnets, from 
a collection made a thousand years ago, and called “ The Thousand 
Leaves.” It is in praise of spring: 

On’ the plum blossoms 
Thick fell the snow; 

I wished to gather some 
To show to thee, 

But it melted in my hands. 


The delicacy and charm of this little word-picture lies more in 
the finely suggested sentiment of spring-time than in the direct 
image set before the eye. 

Not among the troubadours and poets of romance in early Europe 
could one find, in so few words, so much beauty, so much feeling, 
so much delicate, yet passionate romance, as in these five lines 
attributed to Prince AKI, in the middle of the eighth century: 


Oh! that the white waves far out 
On the sea of Isé 

Were but flowers, 

That I might gather them, 

And bring them as a gift to my love! 


’ 


In the “ Autumn Leaves” Victor Huco has a poem of passion, 
with somewhat similar imagery, where he wishes to give the stars 
to his beloved; but Huao’s verse is formidable, even ponderous, by 
comparison. It is a Sévres vase, compared to a jade scent-bottle. 
Much of the fine aroma doubtless evaporates in rendering these 
fragile verses into English, yet how much charm remains, how much 
universal feeling, how’ much sentiment and romance. Yet this is 
not, the-smallest of the Japanese verse-forms. There is ancther, 
of only three lines. Here are two examples, which exactly repro- 
duce the effect of some of the finest and most charming Japanese 
water-colors: 

I come weary, 
In search of an inn— 
- Ah! these wistaria flowers! ... 


On a withered branch 
A crow is sitting 
This autumn eve. 

These last two flowerets of verse date from the time of 
DrypeN, and it is amusing to contrast their simple nature feeling, 
their brief allusiveness, their sentiment of the heart, with the grow- 
ing artificiality and formalism which descended on English verse 
at the Restoration, and did not lift again till the passionate days 
of Burns, at the close of the eighteenth century. Indeed, it is 
in certain lines of the great Scottish bard that we find the closest 
approach at once to the nature-feeling and the pathos of Japanese 
verse, as in the two famous lines: 


They fall like snowflakes on a river, 
A moment white, then gone forever... . 


It must not be thought that these verses are only the quaint 
relics of outworn days, or that they are but the dainty pastime of 
a luxurious and artificial court. On the contrary, just as writing 
is almost universal in Japan and China alike, so in the former 
country, the skill to turn these baby sonnets, these pure, unset 
stones of poetry, is cultivated in all classes, in every part of the 
Island Empire. The quaint high-roofed cottages in some moun- 
tain village, with groves of dark pine or clouds of cherry blossom, 
or red-gloved maples, are not more full of poetical feeling than are 
the thoughts of those who dwell in them. They have a sense of 
the beauty of feeling embodied in beautiful words, as universal in 
Japan as are self-sacrifice and the charm of flowers, 



















































ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, COMMANDER 
ENGLAND’S CHANNEL FLEET 


The reader is referred to the article beginning on page 14 of this issue of the “Weekly” for an interesting personal sketch 
of Lord Beresford, who, it is just announced, will become commander of the Mediterranean Squadron on May 1 
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JAPANESE TROOPS IN A TRENCH CLOSE TO THE RUSSIAN 
LINES AT PORT ARTHUR 


By advancing through trenches made in the form of successive letter Z’s the Japanese have manuged to reach and success- 


fully storm a number of the Russian forts at Port Arthur. It was by this method, that they were enabled to work their 


way up to and undermine the strong Keekwan Fort mentioned on the opposite page. The parts of the trenches which are 
most exposed to the Russian fire are protected with roof-beams, sand-bags, etc. The trench in this photograph is only a few 
hundred yards from the Russian lines 


From a stereograph made by James Ricalton at Port Arthur. Copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
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WAR CORRESPONDENTS WATCHING AN ASSAULT BY THE JAP- 
ANESE ON THE E KEEKWAN FORT AT PORT ARTHUR 


The East Keekwan Fort, which is on th g flat top is seen between the two men at the left, was reported captured 
by the Japanese on December 19, after a ha - encounter. In the photograph, just over the head of the third man from 
the left is Golden Hill. Bandusen Fort is on the two-peaked hill just at the left of Golden Hill. The oblique line of moun- 
tain ridge at the extreme right is Liao-ti-shan, at the end of the peninsula. This photograph was taken on Ho-o-zan Hill, 
about three miles from Port Arthur 

From a stereograph made at Port Arthur by James Ricalton. Copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood, New York 
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HE recent Dogger Bank incident, and the meeting of the 

present North Sea Commission, now sitting in Paris, have 

again brought to publie attention the most prominent, 

popular, and picturesque personage in the British navy. 

Admiral Lord Charles William de la Poer, or, as he is 
known the world over, “ Charlie” Beresford, is the second son of 
the late Marquis of Waterford. He is now approaching his “ six- 
ties,” but he is still the fighter he has always been, and, when he 
recently “ cleared the decks ” of his flag-ship, the Cwsar, for action, 
he was ready for business had he received the word from the Brit- 
ish Admiralty. < 

He entered the navy as a cadet, on that famous training-ship the 
Britannia, when he was fifteen, and though promotion came to him 
rapidly, it was not until 1882 that the bombardment of Alex- 
andria made him world-famous as a naval fighter. He was in 
command of the gunboat Condor when his “ opportunity ” came, 
and he took it. First the little Condor pulled the big 7éméraire 
off a shoal, and then her commander decided “to go for” the 
Marabout batteries, which were pounding away with shot and 
shell at the British ships. The Condor, being of diminutive size, 
managed to slip in under and between this fire and to dodge the 
bullets. The result was that the Condor got in so close under the 
guns of the batteries that they could only fire over her, and before 
their range could be so altered as to be effective, the little gun- 
boat had treated the batteries to such a volley that they were put 
out of business, and the Egyptians were compelled precipitately to 
evacuate the fort. Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour, afterwards 
Lord Alcester, had watched the manceuvring and performance of 
the gunboat from his flag-ship, and recognizing and appreciating 
its brilliancy, signalled, in the sight of the entire fleet, “ Well 
done, Condor,’—a rare and unique naval compliment. 

As a junior “Charlie” Beresford was always ready for a lark, 
and his escapades were more than a few. There was one great, 
grand, and gorgeous spree when the Stars and Stripes were pulled 
down by night from the residence of an American consul, and the 
United States escutcheon was carried off and so safely hidden 
that it has not yet been found. This incident nearly caused serious 
trouble, and at that moment in his career the British navy was 
near to losing “ Charlie” Beresford forever. 

Another story is still a stock one when yarns are going round. 
It was at Waterford, when, on leaving the dinner-table, “ Charlie ” 
and some companions started for a stroll along the quay, and it 
was suggested that a visit be paid to one of the public houses in 
that broad thoroughfare. Mine host was in the act of closing his 


Beresford—Britain’s Most Popular Sailor 


By Fritz Morris 


house, but, being overpersuaded, he put what he had before his 
belated customers, in the form of many bottles. For some reason 
the bottles were before long converted into munitions of war, 
and in the twinkling of an eye the present commander of the 
Channel Fleet had commenced a fusillade with them, and quickly 
wrought such havoe among the bottles and glasses adorning the 
shelves of the bar that the devastation produced was, in its way, 
as disastrous as the bombardment of Alexandria. So good was the 
aim with which the projectiles were thrown that heavy damage 
was done. In the morning, and in repentant mood, Lord “ Charlie” 
offered the publican a really ample compensation for the mischief 
he had done, but the proffered sum was not considered sufficient, 
and the landlord announced his fixed purpose “ to have the law .on 
him.” The matter came before the magistrate, and here the 
amusing part of the business occurred. During the cross-examina- 
tion it became clear that the publican’s premises were open after 
licensed hours, and a comical turn was given to the affair by the 
observation that not only had the publican no case, but that he 
also ran the risk of prosecution for infringing the terms of his 
license. But, like a true gentleman, ‘“ Charlie” arranged that 
the publican was no loser by his frolic. 

In appearance the future “ Admiral of the Fleet” is a broad- 
shouldered, strongly-built man, with a face deeply bronzed by sea 
air and tropical suns. He is a disciplinarian on board ship, but, pos- 
sibly recalling his own “ middy ” days, he is kind to the youngsters 
of his squadron. He takes the keenest interest in the men under 
him, and whether it be a “ nigger minstrel ” show on board, a boat- 
race in the harbor, or athletic games ashore, the sailors of the 
Channel Fleet can always count on the presence of “the Chief.” 
Sometimes he referees: their sports, sometimes he gives away the 
prizes, but he is always a generous giver to whatever is going on. 

Lord Charles has many medals—English, Turkish, Greek, and 
others—for gallantry in service. But the ones that he values most 
are the Royal Humane Society’s medal for “saving life at sea,” 
and one given him by the city of Liverpool for the gallant rescue 
of a townsman. It was in a wild sea, off the Falkland Islands, 
that he dived over the side of the ship, in reefer, sou’wester, and 
sea-boots, and brought up a drowning marine amid the thundering 
applause of the crew. 

He represented Waterford in Parliament, but the only place 
where he was really at home was the quarter-deck. In Parliament 
he ran amuck impartially, always saying just a little more than he 
cared to read in the Times next morning, always a little ahead of 
the facts, but stirring things up so incessantly, and damning 

















Admiral Lord Beresford at his Desk in the Cabin of H.M.S. “ Cesar” 
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everything and everybody connected with the admiralty so heartily, 
that, in spite of it all, he really effected a vast amount of good, 
and the British public counted him not only a bluff, brave, and 
gallant sailor, but a genuine and practical naval reformer. 
Though, as I have said, he is first and last a seaman, he has been 
a success in several other directions. A sailor on horseback is, 
usually, out of place, but Lord Charles is the exception that proves 
the rule. He is a fine steeplechase rider, having a seat like a heavy 
dragoon, and one sweepstake at Curraghmore between the three 
brothers, in which Lord Charles rode “Night Walker,’ Lord 
Marcus “‘ The Weasel,” and Lord William “ Woodlark,” has become 
historical on the English turf. He is a fine whip, too, and in the 
“eighties ” his coach was one of the finest and one of the best 
known in the “ Row” and at all the London coaching events. 


Admiral Lord Beresford coming aboard a Vessel of the Channel Fleet, of which he is Commander 





He has been an impresario, and it was he who saved the late 
Sir Augustus Harris from failure after his first season of opera, 
and made the opera season a permanent institution in London. 

The French, England’s. hereditary sea foe, hold Lord Charles 
Beresford in grateful memory, for he saved one of their battle- 
ships from destruction. The Seignelay had gone ashore in a gale, 
and the French admiral thought her case was hopeless. But Lord 
Charles spent three days in putting a hawser right round her, and 
then, from the bridge of the Undaunted, he signalled to his en- 
gineers to go full speed ahead, and away into the sea. came the 
Seignelay. The French government offered him the Legion of 
Honor. The Admiralty said he must not take it. But the French 
sent him one of the most beautiful Sévres vases that have ever 
gone out of France. 


The Experiences of a New Congressman 
By Himself 


ERY few of us become philosophers before we pass middle 
life; but I think that I have reached that stage earlier 
than most men in wy sphere of life. I have come to 
the conclusion that it is better to be a big frog in a 
little pond than a little frog in a big pond. These re- 

flections have been induced by my experience as a new member 
of Congress. I was nominated by a number of my mistaken friends 
in order to lead a forlorn hope in a district that had been car- 
ried by the opposition for a generation. I paid little attention to 
the canvass, and that in a perfunctory way; but to my own amaze- 
ment, and that of everybody concerned, I was elected by a com- 
fortable majority. I am not a proud man, nor a vain man; but 
I must confess that when I first began to be addressed as “ Con- 
gressman,” I had a sensation about the head that very much re- 
sembled an enlargement of the cranium. I became at once the 
leading man in my own town. Everybody instinctively deferred to 
me. All of the letters that I received were addressed to the “ Hon. 
John Smith ”—Smith is not my name, but it will answer all pur- 
poses in the narrative that I am about to tell. 

I went to Washington on the eve of the opening of Congress, 


and was treated to a rude awakening. At ho body regarded 
me as a man of importance. At the nationa thought 
it worth their while to pay any attention * tension 
beneath the leather of my hat disappeared, proud feel- 


ing evaporated into thin air. Ambassadors, Senators, Repre- 
sentatives, cabinet ministers, and other personages who figure 
in the news columns of our daily papers are so common in Wash- 


ington that scarcely any one pays any attention to them. Even 
the President goes to and fro without attracting any unusual 
notice or observation. This is all reasonable enough; but it took 
me a long while to beco.ne accustomed to the shocking neglect which 
falls to the lot of the average new Congressman. 

I confess that I was as green as grass. I had only visited Wash- 
ington once or twice before in my whole life, and while I had 
gone through the important buildings, I had but a vague notion 
regarding their location and the particular uses of each one of 
them. I might as well say frankly at the outset that I got lost 
in the Capitol on my first visit. Through some blunder or other 
I found myself in the basement, amid a wilderness of marble col- 
umns and packing-boxes. I groped my way out of this, and walk- 
ing around in a sort of circle up a pair of iron stairways, I finally 
landed in the Hall of Statuary, where the marble effigies of General 
Washington, Robert Fulton, General Muhlenberg, Father Marquette, 
and other worthies frowned down on me with undisguised disgust. 
I hurried out of this apartment, only to land at the entrance to 
the United States Senate. I was on the wrong side of the build- 
ing. After that I attempted to take an elevator; but was con- 
fronted by a large sign, on which was printed: 

THIS ELEVATOR IS FOR THE EXCLUSIVE USE OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE SUPREME COURT. 
Now no one has-a higher regard or veneration for the Supreme 


Court than I; but at that particular juncture I was so mortified 
with my own ignorance and with the series of misadventures that 






















































































































I had encountered that I felt anarchistic enough to say some very 
warm things about the highest judicial tribunal in this country, 
if not in the world. 

Finally I reached the door of the House of Representatives and 
was about to step in when the doorkeeper took me by the arm 
and said: 

“Pardon me, but you can’t go in there. You'll have to go up 
in the gallery.” 

“Why?” I inquired. 

“ Because this is for members only.” 

“T am a member,” I said, with some indignation in my voice. 

“ Well,” was the reply, ‘ ‘then you will have to'be identified.” 

The chief clerk of the House came out and identified me, and the 
doorkeeper, apologizing for his scepticism, admitted me. After 
that I had no trouble in getting into the House; but 1 must say 
that I felt rather cheap and ruffled over the incident. It really 
looked as if I did not have the appearance of a Congressman. I 
felt rather lonesome for some days—the feeling is difficult to de- 
scribe, but it was more like good old- fashioned homesickness than 
anything I can think of at present. 

One day while I was at my desk reading the letters, which be- 
gan to come in increasing numbers, a doorkeeper of the House 
told me that a gentleman desired to see me in the lobby. I braced 
up at this, feeling that, after all, I might eventually be a man of im- 
portance. On going out I discovered a constituent from my home 
town, who stated that he was stranded in W ashington, and wanted 
a pass home and the loan of ten dollars from me. I put on my 
hat and coat and went with him to the office of the railroad com- 
pany; but, much to my chagrin, was not able to obtain the desired 
transportation. The official who was in said that his chief was 
out of the city, and that in his absence he did not have the right 
to issue passes. The thing ended by my buying a railroad ticket 
for the man and lendiag him the ten dollars besides. It did not 
take me long to discover that incidents of this kind are quite fre- 
quent in the life of a Congressman who desires to continue to 
enjoy the title and emoluments of that office. 

One morning a measure that affected some of the people in my 
district came up for consideration, and I jumped to my feet and 
called : 

“Mr. Speaker, Mr. Speaker!” 

But the Speaker paid no attention to me whatever. Instead, he 
looked on the other side of the House, and pointing to a man who 
was not claiming recognition at all, said: 

“Mr. Brown has the floor.” 

Once again I attempted to get recognition, but was ignored in 
the same manner. The third time I arose, and then some wag in 
the seat behind me called out in stentorian tones: 

“Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of information.” 

Although this man was immediately back of me, the Speaker rec- 
ognized him at once, and turning to me for tie first time, said: 

“Will the gentleman yield to a question of information?” 

“JT will,’ I said, surprised, but curious. 

“Then, Mr. Speaker,” said the man behind me, “I desire to ask 
if the gentleman is a member of this body.” 

The roars of laughter that greeted. this sally completely demoral- 
ized me, and made it impossible to continue my remarks. It was 
a long while after that before I attempted to address the chair 
again. 

Before I had been in Washington a week I found it necessary to 
go te the Treasury Department to inquire about a position sought 
by one of my constituents. It was about a quarter after two in 
the afterncon when I walked up the high steps leading to the great 
granite building. At the door was a sign which read: 


NO ADMITTANCE AFTER 2 P. M. 


I retraced my steps, and when I met one of my colleagues ex- 
pressed the indignation I felt at not being able to get into the de- 
partment after two o’clock. I said: 

“T think it outrageous that the department should be permitted 
to close at two o’clock in the afternoon. It seems to me that a 
lot of people are enjoying a soft snap.” 

He laughed hilariously at this, and when he had time to collect 
himse If, said: 

“Why, that sign applies to visitors and sightseers. It has no 
reference to Congressmen. You can go there and transact business 
till half past four o’clock in the afternoon and sometimes later; 
but it has been found necessary to limit the hours for sight-seeing 
visitors to two o’clock in the afternoon; otherwise the clerks and 
other employées would never be able to get through with their 
work.” 

The following day I was able to obtain an audience with the 
Postmaster-General. There were quite a number of men in my 
district clamoring for fourth-rate postmasterships, and I had a 
long list of applications in my possession. I asked the Postmaster- 
General if he had half an hour to spare in order to go over these 
lists. He smiled as he said: 

“You are asking a good deal of time. You remind me of an in- 
cident that oceurred when General Arthur was President. The 
Postmaster-General at that time dropped in on the President and 
asked him if he could have a half-hour of his time. The Presi- 
dent replied: 

“*Half an hour? Why, my dear fellow, dynasties have been 
overturned in three minutes. You will have to cut your remarks 
short.’ j 

“Now, my dear Congressman,” he said, turning to me, “ the 
force of this little anecdote lies in its application. I don’t want to 
hurry you, but you will have to get through in five minutes, for 
I have a number of very important engagements that I must 
keep.” 

I solved the problem by leaving the names of the applicants with 
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him and promising to call some other day to learn his decision. 
After leaving the Post-office Department I strolled over to the State 
Department, and when I reached the entrance met a gentleman of 
medium height, neatly dressed, carrying a leather portfolio. Ad- 
dressing him, I said: 

“Pardon me, but could you direct me to the office of the Secre- 
tary of State?” 

“Certainly,” he replied; “if you just continue down this cor- 
ridor you will find the place you are seeking.” 

I did so; but before going into the room of one of the as- 
sistant secretaries, I said to the usher: 

“Who is that courteous gentleman who directed me down this 
hallway ?” 

He looked through his glasses at the disappearing figure and 
said: 

“Why, that is John Hay, the Secretary of State.” 

And so it was. It dawned on me all of a sudden that the Prime 
Minister of the President looked very much like his portraits. I 
was very much impressed that time, as I have been ever since, 
at the extreme courtesy of all the State Department officials. 
That is more than can be said for some of the men who are in 
public life in Washington. I was in one of the other departments 
not many days after this, and was trying to impress tne head of 
a certain bureau with the merits of one of my officc seeking con- 
stituents. 

“This man,” I said, “ is especially fitted for the position to which 
I have recommended. He is an expert and understands his business 
thoroughly. He is a graduate of the University of Iowa.” 

The bureau chief looked at me quietly for a moment, and then a 
smile began to lurk about the corners of his mouth. He leaned 
over, and said, in a soft tone, freighted with sarcasm: 

“Ts there a university in Iowa?” 

What was the use of trying to talk business with a man of that 
kind? My friend did not get the appointment, and I am afraid he 
never will. 

I had been in Washington about a week when the Speaker an- 
nounced the committee appointments. It did not take me long to 
discover that I had been appointed on the most insignificant com- 
mittees within the gift of the Speaker of the House. They in- 
cluded Woman’s Suffrage, Revolutionary Claims, Committee to 
Compare Bills, and Committee to Audit the Contingent Expenses 
of the House. Two of these committees never met during the.entire 
term for which I was elected. The other two did; but the work 
on them was of a perfunctory character, and could easily have been 
performed by the clerk of the committee. It began to dawn on me 
by degrees that I could not possibly obtain recognition in the 
House without obtaining some outside influence. It got so that 
when I had an especial interest in some important bill I would go 
to the senior Senator from our State—who has been in the harness 
for' over twenty years—and through him obtain recognition from 
the autocrats who run the House of Representatives. 

One morning I found it necessary to go to the White House. I 
started off in high spirits, feeling that, as an American citizen and 
an official besides, I would soon have the opportunity of grasping 
the hand of the first man in the land. I reflected that those born 
under the stars and stripes had privileges which were denied to 
the unfortunates who were ruled by the autocrats of Europe. I 
had heard of the democratic manner of the President, and looked 
forward with a great deal of pleasure to the interview that was 
about to be accorded to me. The Blue Room and the adjoining 
apartments were crowded when I entered, and I soon learned that 
it would first be necessary to see the secretary of the President. 
It took me half an hour before I was accorded a view of that gen- 
tleman. When I told him that I desired to see the President he 
said: 

“T am very sorry, but the President cannot see you to-day.” 

I stiffened up at this and said: 

“Why not? I am a member of Congress, and I come here in my 
official capacity.” 

His eyes twinkled at this, and he said: 

“The President, I am sure, would be glad to meet you; but, un- 
fortunately, this is cabinet day, and on cabinet days he does not 
receive the members of Congress.” 

I had to be satisfied with this, and I learned afterwards that 
every Tuesday and every Friday during the session of Congress 
were set aside as cabinet days, when the head of the nation con- 
ferred with his constitutional advisers. Senators and Representa- 
tives have the privilege of seeing him on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays from ten o’clock in the morning to noon. 
I timed my next visit so that it would occur on one of the days 
mentioned, and was able to have a very pleasant and cordial in- 
terview with the President. 

After a month or so had elapsed I managed to get down to the 
routine business of the House, and became like ninety per cent. 
of the other Congressmen —an errand boy for my constituents. 
I was compelled to do a thousand and one menial things for the 
sake of pleasing the voters in my district. I was called upon to 
visit the Patent Office to find out whether certain devices had 
yet been copyrighted. I was besieged by men who. wanted to ob- 
tain positions under the Federal government. I received scores 
of letters from constituents who were in search of free seed. 

But these things are all memories to me now. I rank with the 
seasoned men who legislate for the benefit of this favored land. I 
know how to re cabinet officers and the heads of the various 
bureaus. I %o obtain necessary legislation and favors 
for my céi serve on very desirable committees at the 
present time,” pe some day to have my name attached to 
some notable legislation; and in the mean time really regard my- 
self as a useful man to the voters of my district and to the coun- 
try at large. 
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A Shower of Snow thrown up by a charging Engine 
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An Engine cherging a Snowed-up Cutting in Scotland 


FIGHTING SNOW DURING THE RECENT HEAVY STORMS IN 
EB D AND SCOTLAND 


This year there have been several unusually heavy snowstorms in England and Scotland, which have blocked the railroads and 
caused serious losses. In Scotland the railroads are well equipped with devices for keeping the road clear, four engines coupled 
together being frequently used to penetrate the drifts. The loss caused to the North British Railway by two recent snow- 
‘ storms is estimated at $100,000 
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A Bucking Horse Fastened between Posts at the Cavalry School at Saumur 





Cavalry Training in the French Army 


By General W. 


HILE on dnty as a member of the recently created army 

General Staff, I received orders to proceed to England 

and France to study the remount systems of those 

countries. By remount system is meant the methods 

employed in acquiring, training, and distributing the 
fresh supply of horses needed annually by the army. 

Through the courtesy of the Minister of War in Paris an op- 
portunity was afforded me to visit the justly celebrated French 
Cavalry School of Application at Saumur. I had read much of this 
establishment, and was surprised to. learn how little of an im- 
pression had been conveyed to my mind as to the real extent and 
perfection of this unique and splendid institution. 

General R. S. S. Baden-Powell, Inspector-General of British 
Cavalry in Great Britain and Ireland, was inspecting the cavalry 
depot at Canterbury, England, at the time of my visit to that es- 
tablishment, and as he also contemplated a trip to Saumur the 
Chief of Staff in Paris arranged that our visit should be made at 
the same time. An officer of the General Staff in Paris was de- 
tailed to accompany us to Saumur, and he made all the neces- 
sary arrangements for the journey. 

We arrived at Saumur at night, and were called early next 
morning to begin a day of intense interest to any one who admires 
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horses, horsemanship, and horsemastership. All these, in per- 
fection, exist at Saumur, and furnish employment, conversation, 
and food for dreams to those gallant young men who are to lead 
the French cavalry and artillery to the victories which they an- 
ticipate winning when next the call to arms rings out in France. 

The horses, which number considerably more than a thousand, 
are generally of a high class. Many English and French thor- 
oughbreds are annually trained at the school, and representatives 
of all the breeds of horses used in the French army are kept for 
the purpose of giving officers a familiar knowledge of the classes 
of animals they will be called upon to inspect and train for 
service. 

Abstemious living, regular hours, and plenty of hard work char- 
acterize the daily lives of the whole bedy of officers and men en- 
gaged in carrying on the courses laid down at Saumur. 

The school work is nearly all of a practical character, very 
little book instruction being involved; this accords with the 
designation and purpose of the institution as a school of appli- 
cation. All the young lieutenants who are assigned to cavalry, 
upon graduation from the Cadet School at St.-Cyr, go directly to 
Saumur for further instruction before joining their regiments. 
This class is employed separately from an older class of oflicers, 
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Vaulting over a Table at the French Cavalry School at Saumur 
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An inexpericnced Rider thrown by a bucking Horse tied between two Posts 


SNAP-SHOTS OF INCIDENTS IN THE TRAINING OF CAVALRY 
TROOPS AT THE: FRENCH SCHOOL AT SAUMUR 


General W. H. Carter, of the General Staff of the United States Army, was recently sent by the government to study the re- 
‘mount systems of the cavalry of England and France. General Carter’s observations during his tour of inspection will be 
found in the article on the opposite page 
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which is comprised of first lieutenants of cavalry and artillery, 
selected from the best horsemen in the army. From this latter 
class ate selected the instructors of horsemanship in the various 
regiments. 

Selected non-commissioned officers are also sent for a special 
course of training, and if they accomplish the work satisfactorily 
they have a chance for commissions as cavalry lieutenants. This 
is an excellent and businesslike scheme, very different from our 
practice. Any private of two years’ service in our army is allowed 
to enter the annual examinations, which are very moderate in re- 
quirements, and if he passes he may be assigned as a full-fledged 
lieutenant of cavalry, even though his previous service may have 
been in the hospital corps, ordnance, foot-artillery, or infantry, 
and regardless of whether he has ever mounted a horse before. In 
this way many misfits are installed, to the permanent detriment 
of the service. 

There are several subschools at Saumur for instruction in 
veterinary service, telegraphy, farriery, and saddlery, and in which 
much practical work of great value to the service is done. 

Nearly all the buildings, including barracks, riding halls, stables, 
and offices of administration, are old, and possess traditions of 
great value in arousing the interest and enthusiasm of the younger 
generations. 

The riding masters constitute the “ Cadre Noir,” which possesses 
an esprit de corps second to that of no military organization in 
all France. They teach horsemanship, and if they succeed in 
teaching one-half as well as they themselves performed in their 
exhibition drill, given for our observation, the French cavalry 
should always be able to give a good account of itself. 

The course of ten months’ instruction for student officers in- 
sures a well-trained lot of instructors for distribution each year, 
which is infinitely preferable to dumping a lot of young officers 
into uniforms with yellow trimmings, and trusting to a kindly 
Providence to work out their salvation as cavalryman. 

To completely describe all we saw would unduly extend this 
article. The work comprised the ordinary riding-hall exercises 
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and drill of student officers; the operations of a bucking, rearing, 
and kicking horse restrained by two posts to which he was 
hitched; an exhibition ride by the ecuyers, or riding masters, of 
the “Cadre Noir”; a ‘cross-country ride, in column of squads, in- 
volving about twenty jumps of various kinds; fencing bouts, and, 
finally, a novel exhibition of cavalry work in a drizzling, misty 
rain, which was very effective, especially the mélée in which 
troopers armed with sabre and lance pursued loose horses upon 
which stuffed figures or manikins in uniform were firmly attached. 
The horses bearing the “dummy” troopers were very clever at 
avoiding their pursuers, and dodged about, frequently jumping 
hedges and fences to escape. 

At the close of the day’s work the commandant of the school 
presented me with a collection of pictures of the various things 
we had seen and many more which are of frequent occurrence there 
as part of the practical course in horsemanship. <A few of these are 
shown in the illustrations, and they are not in the least an ex- 
aggeration of the things done in the routine instruction at this, the 
most complete and thorough institution of its kind in the world. 

No comparison is made between the results attained here and 
those reached in other services where cavalry is employed to any 
extent. The traditions and whole scheme of the institution ac- 
cord with the spirit and needs of the French people. The Amer- 
ican cavalry has always comprehended the urgency of knowing how 
to arrive at critical points, at the proper time, fit for the work 
in hand. It is quite probable that if our own Cavalry School of 
Application at Fort Riley, Kansas, finds the encouragement which 
it so justly deserves, we may in future expect not only to con- 
tinue the habit of arriving, but of getting there with an ever- 
enlarging circle of good horsemen and horsemasters. 

In finding much to admire in the practice of both England and 
France and some things which we may adopt from each of these 
countries with entire propriety and great benefit to our service, 
it gave me peculiar satisfaction to hear always the same remark 
from many different and-recognized authorities, ‘‘ We have nothing 
like your West Point.” 


London Flats 


By Sydney Brooks 


LonDON, December 27, 1904. 

HAVE been ransacking London for a place to live in. The 

experience has been illuminating. Without it I do not see 

how any one can pretend to know England. It is all very 

well for Mr. Howells to write such pleasantly felicitous things 

about England and English ways, and even, greatly daring, 
about Englishwomen’s dress. But Mr. Howells (I infer) has 
never hunted through London for a house or a flat and taken out 
a lease. If he had, the spirit of ’76 would have descended upon 
him, and his pen, willy nilly, would have produced a modern and 
yet more revolutionary version of Thomas Paine. Only where Paine 
wrote about the rights of man Mr. Howells would have written 
about the rights of tenants—a much more appealing topic. Nor 
would Mr. Howells have to be an American to do this and to do 
it with meticulous savagery. It would be enough if, by birth an 
Englishman, he had just lived in America. America is a most 
unsettling country for a foreigner to reside in or even to visit. 
It leaves a mark on a man more lasting, I think, than that of any 
other land. An Englishman especially can never again be quite 
the same after a few years in “the States.” Even the contact of 
but a few weeks with the American atmosphere, the American 
spirit, the amazing freshness of the American standpoint, bears 
fruit in impressions that no after process of attrition quite wears 
away. I came across an instance of this only the other day. <A 
friend of mine who more than most men practices a genial and 
imperturbable philosophy of life. who is English of the English, 
who has relaxed himself for years on the comfortable cushions of 
English conventions and formule, returned a few weeks ago from 
his first visit to the United States. I regarded him privately as a 
test case, and took the first chance of finding out whether Amer- 
icanitis had pierced even his unresisting disposition. “ How,” I 
asked, “ does it feel to be in England again after two months on 
the other side?” “This way,” he replied; and he lifted up an 
unmitigatedly British foot, shod in a not less obviously British 
boot, and lunged out with it in the trained British way. ‘I want,” 
he said, ** to kick some one.” Precisely. Along with much thank- 
fulness and a new appreciation of what quiet is there mingles in 
the Englishman returned from America an insistent prompting 
to impatience and pretest. Nothing that I know of stirs this 
prompting to activity so successfully as a course of house-hunting 
in London. You butt up against England in its most English 
mood, and the collision wakes the American in you to a Kansas 
pitch. The list of people to be kicked that is amassed by the sim- 
ple desire to leave one’s present flat and take anotlier is as long 
as that Chicago ballot-sheet which filled Mr. John Morley with 
a new awe of American democracy. In my own ease, omitting 
minor criminals, it includes two landlords (my present and _ pro- 
spective ones), their two solicitors, my own solicitor, some forty 
house-agents, the tenant I am succeeding, twelve firms of wall- 
paper manufacturers and the “artists” who make their designs, 
and a small army of decorators, paper-hangers, electricians, and car- 
penters. One and all need it badly. 

House-hunting in London is not the simple business it is in New 
York. A house or flat that is to let is placed in the hands of 
an estate agent. That is all right, but what is all wrong is that 
you cannot inspect the house or flat without an “ order to view ” 


from the agent, who may live round the next corner or at the other 
end of the city, a Sabbath day’s journey off. Any one who asks 
permission to go over a house from which a signboard announces 
the fact of its being to let, without having interviewed the agent 
and.procured a written form of admission, is suspected of having 
designs on the furniture and household silver. And even when 
you have supplied yourself with a parcel of “ orders to view,” the 
odds are that you will find fifty per cent. of them useless, be- 
cause the house or flat to which they admit you has already been 
let. It is a national trait with English people to put whatever 
they have to let on a house-agent’s books, and then to forget to 
inform him when it has been disposed of. To the earnest house- 
hunter this’is annoying. It is not less annoying to find that all 
English house-agents act on the assumption that you never know 
what you want. If you tell them that you are after a flat with 
not less than five bedrooms and within ten minutes’ walk of Hyde 
Park, they will obey “your esteemed commands” by furnishing 
a list of flats with four bedrooms and twenty minutes from the 
Park. If you insist on its being on the third or fourth floor, with 
an elevator, they will “ beg respectfully to call to your attention ” 
a flat on the first floor or the fifth, with no elevator at all. And 
the worst of it is they are so confoundedly and abjectly polite and 
patient through it all, and go to such an infinity of pains to pro- 
vide you with anything and everything you don’t want, that it is 
impossible to get seriously angry with them. But house-agents, 
I take it, are pretty much the same all the world over. The differ- 
ences in one’s London experiences of being or trying to be a tenant 
begin when the first steps are over, when one has found a house or 
flat of which the advantages are at length decided to outweigh the 
disadvantages, and when negotiations for it are actually begun. 
One then discovers that no tlat in Londen can be taken for less 
than three years. You may, of course, happen upon a tenant who 
wishes to part with the remainder of his lease by subletting, and 
so secure a short term of occupancy. But the life of the sub- 
tenant is not a happy one. He falls between two stools, and in 
some miraculous fashion seems to have no hold either on his imme- 
diate or his indirect landlord; finds out when it is too late that 
the flat he has rented is in an indescribable condition; and ends by 
doing all the repairs and decorating himself. A subtenant is the 
tenderfoot of the flat world; experience leases direct from the 
landlord. But in London, as I have said, nothing can be had 
direct from the landlord for less than a period of three years. That 
is the shortest possible term even for flats that rent for less than 
$500 a year. The more expensive the flat the longer you have to 
take it for. I do not suppose there is a single flat in the West 
End of London, of a rental of, say, $1000 a year, that can be leased 
for less than five or seven years. I have always maintained that 
the short-lease system has done more for the happiness of Amer- 
icans than the Declaration of Independence. It releases the tenant 
from the thraldom under which he ineffectually curses in Eng- 
land, and makes it possible for him to open up negotiations, 
not as a suppliant, but as a free man. 

But if England is the country of landlords, it is also the coun- 
try of lawyers; and both these enemies of the human race combine 
to waylay the would-be tenant. I have in my mind a flat of $1000 
a year rent, the lease being terminable at the end of the fifth year. 
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It is one of about one hundred and fifty other flats in the same 
block, all belonging to the same landlord. If you decide to take 
one of them, you are turned over to the landlord’s solicitor. He 
sends you a printed lease, a lease that was drawn up when the 
building was first erected, a lease that, I suppose, during the seven 
years that this flat-house has been in existence, must have been 
signed by anywhere from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
tenants. And for sending you this lease and for getting it duly 
stamped—the stamp costing $5—the solicitor charges you $44 in 
fees. When you protest he quotes Acts of Parliament at you show- 
ing that the charge is strictly according to the legalized rates— 
as, indeed, it is.. With infinite grumbling, if you still continue to 
kick, he will knock off $15 or so. But, as a matter of fact, English- 
men are so used to this form of extortion that practically none of 
them ever dreams of protesting. I make out that this happy so- 
licitor, for the trouble of drawing up the original lease and the 
expense of getting some hundreds of copies of it printed, must have 
received in fees anywhere from $8000 to $10,000 in the last seven 
years. 

In England all the cost of repairing and redecorating the flat 
at the end of a tenancy falls not on the landlord, but on the tenant. 
In the lease I have been referring to there is a clause requiring 
the tenant to paint, paper, redecorate, and repair the flat, when 
his lease expires, at his own expense, or, if he prefers, to hand over 
the sum of $350 to the landlord. And that is the settled custom 
and practice of the country. It is enough to make the American 
landlord, who is tied down to the system of yearly tenancies and 
expects to shoulder himself all the expenses of redecoration, con- 
clude that Paradise and England must be one and the same. So, 
from a landlord’s point of view, they are. But such surprises as 
these are only the beginning of a tenant’s troubles. It is perhaps 
in the matter of “landlord’s fixtures” that one sees the most 
differences between English and American flats. In New York 
the average flat is always piped and wired for both gas and electric 
light, and all the necessary fittings are provided by the landlord 
and are part of the attractions of the flat as a going concern. A 
tenant in New York, I take it, would as soon think of renting a 
flat without window-panes as one in which he was expected to pro- 
vide his own apparatus for lighting. And, in addition, there 
would in a New York flat be radiators in all the living-rooms as 
a matter of course, two ranges in the kitchens, one for coal in win- 
ter and the other for gas in summer, a stationary wash-tub, a built- 
in refrigerator in the larder, and everywhere where it is possible 
to have a cupboard, a cupboard would be found. Now in an Eng- 
lish flat the landlord supplies window-panes, door-knobs and door- 
plates, a kitchen range and a kitchen dresser, a bath, and as few 
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cupboards as he possibly can—and nothing else. Electric can- 
delabra and gas brackets have to be provided by the tenant, who 
takes them away with him when his lease is up, or sells them to 
his successor. If you want extra lights you have to pay for the 
wiring as well as for the sconces; if you want a gas-fire in one 
of the rooms you have to pay for the piping and the asbestos. A 
flat-house in New York supplies all its tenants with hot and cold 
water, steam-heat, and electric light. In London, after walking 
through some miles of flats, I have not come across one that was 
steam-heated, and each tenant has to provide all the hot water 
he needs from his kitchen boiler. I have never seen or heard of a 
New York flat-house that had not a storeroom for the reception of 
stray trunks and boxes, and that was not abundantly provided 
with cupboards. In London it is the rarest possible thing to come 
across an official storeroom; usually a stout rack or shelf is fixed 
up in one of the passages or in the servants’ bedroom, seven feet 
or so from the ground, for the storage of such impedimenta, Com- 
fort in a flat means cupboards, large cupboards and plenty of 
them; but the English landlord or the English architect is still 
most grossly unaware of the fact. In New York one takes a prop- 
erly fitted-in marble hand basin to be an inevitable part of a 
bathroom furniture. In London I have been through scores of mod- 
ern flats without finding any such convenience. 

And so one might go on. What is needed is a subscription fund 
raised by the tenants of London for the purpose of sending over 
to New York all the extant landlords, architects, and builders of 
flat-houses that they might there learn the alphabet of their busi- 
ness. The proposal is a comprehensive one, but I do not. think 
that anything less embracing would suflice. American ingenuity 
working on London spaciousness would turn out some of the most 
delightful flats in the world. Even as it is, London architects have 
done what they could to transplant a few of the more obvious 
American improvements. Elevators, dumb-waiters, speaking-tubes, 
and mail-chutes may now be found in the better-class London flats, 
and may in time become universal. But, on the whole, a great 
chance has been largely missed, and it is the tenant who suffers 
by it. The New York rents average higher than London rents, 
but then they include far more. I fancy it would be found that 
the London rents plus coal bills, electric light bills, gas bills, so- 
licitors’ charges, and the expenses of redecorating the flat at the 
expiration of a lease, come to considerably more than New York 
rents. The whole system of leasing in the two countries is dif- 
ferent; the liabilities of the tenant are still more different; the 
position of the landlord is more widely different still. I should 
say that in New York you get better value for your money, with a 
minimum where London has a maximum of petty vexations. 


Narrowing the Atlantic by Wireless Telegraph 


. By H. C. Gauss 


F one is within seventy-five miles of sea distance of one of 

eleven points on the Atlantic coast and has been provident 

enough to bring along a wireless-telegraph outfit, one may 

advise the family what to have for dinner when the ship 

arrives. That is, three hours of the fastest steaming may 
be considered as eliminated, for purposes of communication, and 
the Atlantic is to that extent narrowed. 

The other day the master of a tug on his way down the coast 
with a tow of barges received a change of orders from his owners 
which increased materially the profit of the trip. At any time it 
may happen that a disabled steamer will be able to communicate 
with owners or consignees, and the saving in salvage amount to 
many thousands of dollars. The admiral of a naval fleet has 
ceased to worry over the eccentricities of flag, semaphore, and 
Ardois signals, and receives his telegraph messages like any rail- 
road manager. 

Coasting down the Atlantic coast has come to be almost like 
walking down a street with a news bulletin on every corner. Under 
the businesslike arrangements made by the Bureau of Equipment 
of the Navy Department, the mariner who is equipped with a wire- 
less-telegraph outfit may gossip his way from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, to Hampton Roads without more intervals of loneli- 
ness than may be caused by somebody else being “on the wire,” 
and even then he can “listen in” like a neighbor on a barbed- 
wire telephone circuit. 

Passing the time of day with the operator at Portsmouth, it 
will not be long before the Thatcher’s Island operator can offer a 
bit of current news that will furnish a topic of conversation across 
Massachusetts Bay until news is received from the Highland Light 
station on Cape Cod. There can be a three-handed game of 
repartee with the Nantucket Lightship crew on the third corner, 
which may be continued with the Newport operator, whose parting 
word will be still ringing when the “crick” “ cra-a-c-k” of the 
Montauk Point station is heard. There will be lively work pass- 
ing the time of day with the New York Navy-yard and the Nave- 
sink Highlands stations, and then the mariner will have leisure 
to think and smile over the quips and sallies of the passage be- 
fore he picks up the Cape Henry station and rounds into Hamp- 
ton Roads in full conversational tide with that station and the one 
at the navy-yard at Norfolk. 

Within a few weeks he will be able to begin-the trip down the 
line at Cape Elizabeth, Maine, include the Boston Navy-yard in 
his salutations, and if he goes farther south, be posted on -the 
time of day off Key West. As he sails he will receive messages 
from the Dry Tortugas, from San Juan in Porto Rico, the island 





of Culebra in the West Indies, and in the course of a short time 
from Pensacola up on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, from Guan- 
tanamo in Cuba, and from the Panama Canal zone, while by the 
time he gets to Pacific waters, Yerba Buena Island, the Mare Island 
Navy-yard, the Farallone Islands. and Cavite and Cabra Island 
in the Philippines will be prepared to talk with him on any subject 
that does not require the sending of more than twelve words a 
minute. 

For reasons that have to do with the present condition of the 
art of telegraphy without wires, it has been decided that the navy 
will do ali the talking from the shore to the ships that go down to 
the sea. So far it has been found impossible to keep the man 
who talks into the air in this fashion to himself, and his con- 
versation mixes up with the conversation of others, and the 
loudest talker puts the rest out of business. Some time ago 
it was found that even the government’s activities were get- 
ting tangled, and a conference was held between the experts, and 
it was agreed that the Navy should control the coast service and 
seaward. 

It was an inevitable conclusion that in order to allow ves- 
sels in private ownership to use wireless telegraphy, the gov- 
ernment stations must be opened to private business and private 
stations limited to non-interference with governmental work. The 
result is the paternalism which is in effect, at least temporarily. 
Under regulations which have recently been issued, the facilities 
of the naval coastwise-stations for communication with ships at 
sea where not in competition with private wireless-telegraph sta- 
tions are placed at the service of the public generally and of mari- 
time interests particularly. The work consists of reporting vessels 
and intelligence in regard to casualties at sea, derelicts and over- 
due vessels; receiving wireless messages of a private or commercial 
nature from ships at sea for further transmission by telegraph or 
telephone; transmitting wireless telegrams to ships at sea. 

For the present no charge is to be made for the services of 
the government stations. The charges for the transmittal and de- 
livery of messages over private land lines will have to be pro- 
vided for, either by collection, prepayment. or the deposit of a 
lump sum to cover the costs of the transmittal by companies be- 
yond the government. activity. The only consideration required 
by the government is that vessels availing themselves of the serv- 
ice shall receive and transmit all government messages free, and 
that they shall when reporting to a wireless station give the state 
of the weather and furnish meteorological data which will be of 
value to the Weather Bureau. 

With a willingness to give and take which speaks well for the 











































































growing cordiality of relations between the great government de- 
partments, the Weather Bureau has relinquished its wireless serv- 
ice along the sea-coast to the Navy, on the ground of the best 
interests of the government, rather than the best interests of the 
bureau, speaking strictly. The weather men of the government 
have done a good deal in wireless telegraphy. Their experiments 
and results have been illuminative, and the field of usefulness of 
wireless telegraphy for this particular branch of work would 
have warranted them in being rather tenacious in maintaining 
their position. But, on the other hand, the Navy met the Weather 
Bureau in an accommodating spirit. A growing and interesting 
field of ocean meteorology was being developed by the Hydro- 
graphic Office, which is under the same bureau as wireless-telegraph 
work. Under the agreement, the Navy abandons meteorological 
work, and agrees to collect data and transmit storm warnings 
for the Weather Bureau by wireless telegraphy without charge. 
The Weather Bureau in return gives the Navy a clear field in the 
wireless coast work, and the ultimate gain will undoubtedly be 
to both. Incidentally, the value to the general service by the sim- 
plification is very great. 

Without considering the promise that lies in wireless telegraphy 
in making navigation safer, very much is in effect at present, and 
only needs the equipment of vessels with wireless sets to make the 
Atlantic coast probably the safest sailing- ground in the world. 
The road into New York Bay and that much-travelled and danger- 
ous pathway around Cape Cod are well fitted with electric mon- 
itors, and there should be a marked decrease of marine casualties 
alongshore because of the equipment already in effect. 

The three things, however, that are especially expected to follow 
as the result of this first well-organized use of the wireless tele- 
graph on the coast are: 

An improvement in the means of the defence of the coasts of 
the United States from invasion. 

An improvement in the knowledge of meteorological conditions. 

A means of ascertaining and providing against accidents and 
casualties at sea beyond the immediate vicinity of the coast. 

The inhabitants of Boston in 1635 built a wooden structure on 
the hill which is now crowned by the State House. In some kind 
of an iron framework at the top there was a pile of combustibles. 
The male inhabitants, turn about, watched the beacon at night 
to start the blaze if danger should threaten. In the Spanish- 
American war the blazing beacon from point to point was re- 
placed by telegraph and telephone lines, but it would have been 
necessary for the danger to have come within eyeshot of the shore 
before the system would have been useful. 

Should another war come, a cordon of vessels will be placed 
at least 150 miles at sea. Each vessel will patrol a beat from 
any point of which she will be in communication with another 
vessel patrolling a parallel beat half-way to the shore. That ves- 
sel will never be out of communication with the shore station con- 
trolling that section of coast, and wireless telegraphy at its pres- 
ent point of development insures at least eight hours’ warning of 
an imminent attack. In other words, the days of a naval descent 
on an unwarned coast have gone by. 

A considerable portion of the weather, especially of the violent 
weather, is made at sea. The Weather Bureau has stretched its 
weather-feeling fingers as far seaward as it could, has established 
stations on outlying islands, especially in the West Indies. Under 
the new wireless conditions every ship at sea may become a 
weather station. Seventy-five miles away an incoming steamer sig- 
nals a wireless station: “ Report the Hustler. Weather cloudy. 
Barometer so .much. Just passed heavy thunder - squall moving 
northwest.” That or other information may come like a flash 
of inspiration to the weather forecaster at Washington, who has 
been puzzling his brain over a disturbance of the barometer for 
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which he is unable to account. Something doing at sea may be 
just the clew he needs to decide what the tricksy weather is in- 
tending. In return the vessel gets a storm warning when it needs 
it most, while it still has sea-room and option of deciding what 
to do. 

The cry for help of a ship in distress has justly been deemed to 
typify something akin to despair. The muiely appealing inverted 
ensign of the sailing-vessel, the mournful fog-horn of the fisher- 
man, and the louder, but scarcely more potent, steam - whistle— 
the guns and rockets are cries relentlessly smothered by space 
and the elements. But there are few marine casualties in which 
a certain amount of grace is not granted. After a collision, even, 
a vessel may keep afloat for hours, and broken machinery is not 
necessarily dangerous, so long as there is food or the prospect 
of food. With wireless telegraphy searching the ether for seventy- 
five miles on either side for a friendly pulsation, the forlorn chance 
of escape from even the worst sea-scrape becomes possibility, and 
in the Atlantic ocean lanes even probability. A vessel may tumble 
around at ease with a broken shaft, secure that another which 
she has not even seen will have set the tugs in motion even be- 
fore she, herself, has sighted land, and a sinking ship go down with 
a light heart, conscious that the tenuous tentacles at the mast- 
head had brought rescue to the human freight before the final 
plunge was made. 

A vessel wishing to communicate with a coast wireless station 
will first ascertain that no other wireless outfit is making use of 
the ether waves in that locality. She will then begin calling the 
signal-letter of the station within seventy-five miles, repeating the 
call at intervals of three minutes, to give the station a chance to 
answer. After the station answers, the vessel will give her name, 
distance from station, weather, and number of words she wishes 
to send. She will then stop, and the station will signal O. K. 
and the number of words, if any, to be sent from the station 
to the vessel. Instruments are to be tuned to wave- lengths of 
320 metres, and the sending rate should be twelve words a minute. 
After each fifty words are sent, the sender is to stop and get an 
O. K. reply in order to be sure that the systems are working. 

After the vessel has sent her messages, the station will trans- 
mit any business it may have for her, in the following order: 

Government business; business concerning the vessel; urgent 
private despatches, limited; press despatches; other despatches. 

A naval wireless-telegraph station has the right to break in on 
any message being sent by a vessel at any time, and the right of 
way may be given to a government vessel or a vessel in distress. 
When two or more vessels desire to communicate with a station 
at the same time, the one whose call is first received will have 
the right of way. 

The system above outlined may be said to be a “ safe and sane” 
method of handling the question of the use of the air for com- 
munication. -It was taken in hand early when the complications 
were foreseen more than seriously realized and there has been a 
maximum of intelligent consideration and arrangement and a min- 
imum of friction in bringing about the result that gives oppor- 
tunity for the development of wireless telegraphy to be consid- 
ered as an open field, since the naval stations can communicate 
with all the principal wireless systems now in use if tuned to the 
same wave-length, and it is believed that there will be no difficulty 
in carrying on communication between stations and vessels, even 
though the installations differ in type. 

Until the day, which may be said to be immendiately impending, 
when wireless instruments can use the air without conflict, there 
must be some system of control, and the arrangements made 
will at least serve the temporary purpose of permitting com- 
munication without confusion and an equal opportunity to have 
a part in bringing about better things. : 


Call of the Wander-Spirit 


By Louise Morgan Sill 


4 OME out to the open, brothers, 
The open plain of the sea! 
Leave children, and wives, and mothers, 
And range afar with me. 


Afar where the winds are giving 
Their souls to wander free, 

Where life’s for the lusty living,— 
Come brothers, come with me. 


The spray of the salted surges 
Cuts sharp with tonic pain, 
The spume of the billow merges 

In ice, and stings again. 


But down long ocean reaches 

Your course will lie to the calm 
And silver of tropic beaches, 

The green of the fruited palm.” 


Thus day and night I call them, 
In spring, in winter drear; 


Whatever the fates befall them 
They cannot, will not hear. 


They toil and bear in sadness 
The ancient yoke of Need— 

The guerdon ot all their madness— 
Nor pause, nor hope, nor heed. 


They soothe a mother’s sorrow, 
They guard a wife’s repose, 
For marvelling children borrow 

Its fragrance from the rose. 


Content with bribe and barter, 
And counterplot of care, 

Half sinner and half a martyr, 
They dare, and fear to dare. 


Yet sometimes to my calling 
They turn with wistful eves, 

And under the laughter falling 
I hear their smothered sighs. 






































































































The New Swinburne 


By Lawrence Gilman 


F all modern poets,—perhaps of all poets since Keats,— 
Algernon Charles Swinburne most perfectly fulfils the 
requirements of Milton’s dictum concerning the essential 
nature of poetry. Mr. Swinburne, as an artist in verse, 
is preeminently “ simple, sensuous, and passionate.” Cer- 

tainly no poet since Keats has. poured forth such a richness of 
verbal music as has the author of the Poems and Bullads and the 
Songs before Sunrise—a music which has been “steeped in the 
colors of human life.” ‘“ Not to you or any other poet,” says Mr. 
Swinburne in the Dedicatory Epistle to Theodore Watts-Dunton pre- 
fixed to the new complete edition of Swinburne’s works,—“ nor in- 
deed to the very humbliest and simplest lover of poetry, will it seem 
incongruous or strange, suggestive of imperfect sympathy with life 
or deficient inspiration from nature, that the very words of Sappho 
should be heard and recognized in the notes of the nightingales, 
the glory of the presence of dead poets imagined in the presence 
of the glory of the sky, the lustre of their advent and their passage 
felt visible as in vision on the live and limpid floorwork of the 
cloudless and sunset - colored sea. The half -brained creature to 
whom books are other than living things may see with the eyes 
of a bat and draw with the fingers of a mole his dullard’s dis- 
tinction between books and life: 
those who live the fuller life of a 
higher animal than he know that 
books are to poets as much part 
of that life as pictures are to 
painters or as music is to mu- 
Sicians. ... 

“Marlowe and _ Shakespeare, 
Aischylus and Sappho, do not 
for us live only on the dusty 
shelves of libraries.” 

It is, beyond doubt, one of 
the peculiar distinctions of Mr. 
Swinburne’s art that its most 
characteristic utterances bear so 
intimate and subtle a relationship 
to the beauty and emotion of nat- 
ural and living presences. It may 
be said without overstatement that 
Swinburne, no less than the great 
masters of classic verse whom he 
has instanced, lives for us else- 
where than “on the dusty shelves 
of libraries.” An exquisite instinct 
for the music of rhythm and the 
color of verbal images; a close 
and deep-seated kinship with hu- 
man life and the natural world, 
and a sensitive responsiveness to 
the stimulus of their varied mani- 
festations: these are the distin- 
guishing characteristics of Mr. 
Swinburne as a poetic artist— 
characteristics which are elo- 
quently attested in the new and 
definitive edition of his poetical 
works, edited and arranged by the 
poet himself, and containing a 
quantity of new verse. 

The six volumes of this edi- 
tion—which has long been needed 
and called for by lovers of poetry 
—are arranged as follows: Vol- 
ume I. contains the Poems and 
Ballads, first series; Volume II. 
includes the Songs before Sunrise 
and the Songs of Two Nations; 
Volume III. comprises the second 
and third series of Poems and Ballads and the Lyric Poems from 
the volume Yristram of Lyonesse; Volume IV. contains Tristram 
of Lyonesse, The Tale of Balen, Atalanta, and Erechtheus; in vol- 
ume V. are Songs of the Springtides, Studies in Song, A Century 
of Rondels, sonnets from the volume 7'ristram of Lyonesse and The 
Heptalogia. Volume VI. has A Midsummer Holiday, Astrophel, A 
Channel Passage, and other poems. 

The arrangement could not have been better contrived for ex- 
hibiting to the best advantage the progress and sweep of Swin- 
burne’s genius, and the qualities which have placed him securely 
in the front rank of modern poets. From the exuberant beauty 
and tumultuous passion of the Poems and Ballads, with their pow- 
er so uncontrolled yet so resistless, their magic of phrase and 
cadence, to the maturer and more heedful art of the Swinburne of 
to-day—where else in auy body of modern verse will one find such 
constant and increasing evidence of a poetic genius of the first 
order? And what a rich mine his verse has been for his contem- 
poraries and those who are, in a way, his successors, in English 
poetry! How often one comes upon a note which was subse- 
quently to be sounded by Mr. Henley, or Mr. Yeats, or Mr. Stephen 
Phillips—in such a line, for example, as 


Lo, this is she that was the worid's delight, ... 


or other images and symbols which have served so hardily as pro- 
totypes. 
It is only when one considers the profusion of beauty, the 
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prodigality of poetic substance, the sustained vision and im- 
agination which have gone to the making of these six volumes, that 
one begins to realize the greatness of Mr. Swinburne’s achieve- 
ment. Other poets have written, at times, with as notable a 
felicity, as memorable a loveliness, as he; but with Mr. Swin- 
burne, as with Richard Wagner, such moments are not exceptional: 
vividness, as has been said of Wagner, is of the very fibre and 
texture of his art; eloquent’ expression is, with him, as preemi- 
nently a matter of habit as, with lesser poets, it is a matter of 
occasion: always in his work one is aware of being very close to that 


-... inner flower of fire 


of which Mr. Swinburne himself has spoken in an exalted passage. 

Of the inner history of certain of his verse Mr. Swinburne gives 
some suggestive and informing hints in his valuable communica- 
tion to Theodore Watts-Dunton. “It is now thirty-eight years 
since my first volume of miscellaneous verse, lyrical and dramatic 
and generally heterogeneous,” he writes, in a whimsically candid 
confession, “had as quaint a reception and as singular a for- 
tune as I have ever heard or read of. [ do not think you will 
differ from my opinion that what is best in it cannot be divided 
from what is not so good by any 
other line of division than that 
which marks off mature from im- 
mature execution—in other words, 
complete from incomplete concep- 
tion. For its author the most 
amusing and satisfying result of 
the clatter aroused by it was the 
deep diversion of collating and 
comparing the variously inaccurate 
verdicts of the scornful or mourn- 
ful censors who insisted on regard- 
ing all the studies of passion or 
sensation attempted or achieved in 
it as either confessions of positive 
fact or excursions of absolute 
fancy. There are photographs 
from life in the book; and there 
are sketches from imagination. 
Some which keen-sighted criticism 
has dismissed with a smile as ‘deal 
or imaginary were as real and 
actual as they well could be: oth- 
ers which have been taken for obvi- 
ous transcripts from memory were 
utterly fantastic or dramatic. If 
the two- kinds cannot be distin- 
guished, it is surely rather a credit 
than a discredit to an artist whose 
medium or material has more in 
common with a musician’s than 
with a sculptor’s. Friendly and 
kindly critics, English and foreign, 
have detected ignorance of the sub- 
ject in poems taken straight from 
the life, and have protested that 
they could not believe me were I to 
swear that poems entirely or main- 
ly. fanciful were not faithful ex- 
pressions or transcriptions of the 
writer’s actual experience and per- 
sonal emotion. . . . To parade or 
to disclaim experience of passion 
or of sorrow, of pleasure or of 
pain, is the habit and the sign of 
a school which has never found a 
disciple among the better sort of 
English poets, and which I know 
to be no less pitifully contemptible in your opinion than in 
mine.” 

Those who have closely studied Mr. Swinburne’s earlier and more 
familiar work will turn with particular interest to the volume in 
the new edition which comprises his later productions. Of these, 
probably the most noteworthy is “‘Ihe Altar of Righteousness,” 
which appeared recently in HarpPer’s MaGazine. “The Promise 
of the Hawthorn,” * Hawthorn Tide,” and “The Passing of the 
Hawthorn ” are briefer lyrics in a familiar vein. “A New Year’s 
Eve” voices touchingly and with tenderness a tribute to the mem- 
ory of Christina Rossetti. 

The striking “ Ode” to Russia is in Mr. Swinburne’s most formi- 
dable manner. 

“It is nothing to me,” he writes in his dedicatory letter to 
his friend Theodore Watts-Dunton, “ that what I write should find 
immediate or general acceptance: it is much to know that on the 
whole it has won for me the right to address this dedication and 
inscribe this edition to you.” That he has found “ general accept- 
ance” is beyond dispute; it has won him a greater right than that 
of which he modestly speaks—the right to a unique place among 
the unquestioned masters of poetic art. As Fiona Macleod has 
lately said of that young and brilliant contemporary of Mr. Swin- 
burne’s, William Butler Yeats, * He has caught the echo of tramp- 
ling feet and confused voices, the echo of the drama of life, whether 
that be the drama of mortal things and material life, or of spirit- ° 
ual things and immortal life.” 



































































































The Safe-robbery Scene in “Leah Kleschna” 
The scene in which “Leah Kleschna” attempts to rob the 
safe of the man she loves, and is discovered by him, is one of 
the most dramatic incidents in the play in which Mrs. Fiske 
is appearing at the Manhattan 
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“The Fortunes of the King,’’ at the Lyric 
James K. Hackett is appearing in “ The Fortunes of the King,” 
a romantic melodrama by Mrs. Charles A. Doremus and 
Leonidas Westervelt. The play is founded on one of the inci- 
dents in the life of Charles Stuart of England 


Annie Russell in a Scene from “Brother Jaques,” at the Garrick 


* Brother Jaques” is a comedy by Henry Bernstein and Pierre 
Veber. Miss Russell takes the part of “ Genevieve,” a rich girl 
who gives up her real lover to marry the silly son of an old 
titled family. Immediately after the wedding “ Genevieve” 


finds out that her husband does not love her, and persuades 
him to desert her, leaving her free to secure a divorce and 
marry “ Jaques” 
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A Frenzied Minnehaha 


In the field of Frenzied Finance, 

Far away from the Dakotahs, 

Sat a squaw in meditation. 

She was known as Minnehaha, 

Better known as Mrs. Chadwick, 

And perhaps another alias. 

She had long since passed beyond the 
Days of Hiawatha’s wooing, 

And was thinking with a deep and 
Mighty think that boded ill for 

All the Tightwads and the Skinflints. 


It was in the golden autumn, 

That the squaw came through the woodland, 
Chanting words that thrilled the Tightwads, 
With a thrill that made them quiver— 
Chanied she of Uncle Andy, 

And a bunch of promissory 

Notes at six per cent. per annum, 

With his name thereto appended. 
Minnehaha as a chanter 

Had the other sirens beaten, 

To a frazzle and a whisper, 

Had them skinned down to the dark meat, 
And their hides hung on the fence-posts, 
While she looked for other worlds to 
Conquer with her skinning process. 


Then Old Tightwad heard her chanting, 
As she walked through woods and meadows, 
Heard the pleasing little fiction, 

That she told of Uncle Andrew— 

Heard and harkened with a mighty 

Hark that thrilled him to the backbone, 
To the heart and to the liver, 

Even down unto the pocket, 

Where the seads of all the tribe lay. 


In the tepee of Old Tightwad, 
Minnehaha came and chanted, 
Sang she there of Uncle Andrew, 
And the notes that he had given, 
Sang of jewels in a buckskin 

Bag, or in a stocking, 

Sang so sweetly that Old Tightwad 
Longed to grasp the bag of jewels, 
Yearned to fondle and to fumble, 
With the signature of Andrew— 
Yearned and longed to such extent that 
In the end he loosened up and 
Gave the dough to Minnehaha. 


Onward then her way she wended, 
To the tepee of another, 

Known to tribesmen as Old Skinflint— 
Known because his reputation 

Was that he would catch a flea and 
Skin it for the hide and tallow, 
Widely known by reputation 

As a financier of genius, 

Versed in all the arts of peeling, 
By a new and patent process, 
Leaving neither jot nor tittle 

Of the hide, or epidermis, 

On the outside of his victim. 


But Old Skinflint yielded gently 
To the wiles of Minnehaha— 
Shelled out like a new corn-sheller, 
Driven by a large steam-engine, 
Gave it up without a murmur, 
While in mental aberration, 
Without thinking for an instant 
That the song of Minnehaha 

Was a work of art and fiction, 
Better far in point of dollars, 
Than the work of all the jim-crow 
Writers of this generation. 


Where, O, where, was the Fool-killer, 
With his large and knotty bludgeon? 
Why did he not follow swiftly 

In the wake of Minnehaha? 

There was work for him to do there? 
Sure, Mike, there was plenty of it! 


Now ’tis known to all the tribesmen 

Of the Tightwads and the Skinflints, 
That the scheme of Minnehaha, 

She whose name is Laughing Water— 
Watered Stock perhaps it should be— 
Was so thin that e’en a jackass 

Could see through it with one eye shut. 


In a jail where Frenzied Finance 
Never has been known to enter, 
Sits a squaw in meditation, 

Far away from the Dakotahs. 
She is known as Minnehaha, 
Better known as Mrs. Chadwick, 
And perhaps another alias. 
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She has Jong. since passed beyond the 

Days of Hiawatha’s wooing! 

Far away is Hiawatha, 

Busted flatter than a pancake. 

Now she’s thinking with a deep and 

Mighty think, but still refuses 

To make known just what her keen and 

Active think-tank may be hatching; 

But the Tightwads and the Skinflints, 

Those who have the dough and shekels, 

Those to whom all frenzied finance 

Looks alike at a short distance— 

They had better stand from under, 

Better duck for the tall timber! 
RicHarD 8S. GRAVES. 





Bear Stories 


“Tn Austin one afternoon,” says Senator 
Bailey of Texas, “a number of State legis- 
lators and not a few lawyers were telling 
stories of bear-hunting. A six-footer from 
the Guadaloupe bottoms told a story of 
slaughter of the bruin family that would 
have been calculated: to astonish the late 
Baron Munchausen. The teller of this 
story was, of course, the hero of the devas- 
tation related, and it seemed pretty clear 
from his recital that he had exterminated 
all the bears once so thick in the dense cane- 
brakes and swampy jungles of his region. 

“When the six-footer had finished his tale 
there arose a chorus of dissent. Nearly ev- 
ery man present swore roundly against the 
improbability of the adventures. In fact, 
several of his auditors did not scruple to 
apply a plain epithet to that individual; and 
a general clamor ensued. 

*“ Against this popular verdict there was 
found only one champion. This was a wiry 
little man who, up to that time, had not 
spoken a word. 

“* Gentlemen,’ remarked he, when the 
noise had subsided, ‘ I believe every word our 
friend has uttered. You are incredulous sim- 
ply because you haven’t had his opportuni- 
ties for slaughtering big game. Now, I my- 
self have had experiences in that line, back 
in old Mississippi, that I almost dread to 
tell you of, lest you should think that I, 
too, were drawing on my imagination. 

“*T could tell you of the greatest bear 
hunt in history, back there on. Deer Creek. 
We started our game one Saturday morning 
and followed him. through six counties, camp- 
ing on his trail every night. His tracks 
were of the size of a bushel measure. At 
the end of the third week we caught up with 
him, our dogs having brought him to bay 
in a thick swamp. I was in the lead of my 
comrades, and as I approached the scene gave 
a yell of encouragement to the dogs. With 
that they closed in on the bear. With one 
stroke of his terrible paw that bear slew 
forty-eight of the best hunting dogs in Mis- 
sissippi, and the rest fled. I avenged my 
dogs by shooting the bear through the brain. 
He weighed some 1200 pounds.’ 

“When the wiry little man had finished 
his story there was not a word, except from 
the man from Guadaloupe. ‘ That’s ‘an in- 
fernal lie!’ he shouted. 

“In a twinkling the man from Mississippi 
had jumped for the fellow, and they went to 
the floor, the little fellow on top, choking 
his adversary viciously. 

“* You don’t believe it, eh?’ demanded he, 
fairly raining blows upon the prostrate vic- 
tim, ‘then take that and that and that. 
Don’t believe it? I believed your bear story, 
and you'll believe mine, or I’ll beat you to 
a frazzle.’ 

“Gasping for breath and begging for 
mercy, the defeated one rose to his knees and 
blurted out: 

“*The gentleman is telling the truth,— 
there’s no accounting for what a bear will do 
when he gets irritated.’ ” 





Atmospheric Conditions and 
Radioactivity 


In the modern theory of electricity, the 
assumption is made that minute particles of 
positive and negative electricity exist, to 
which is given the name of electrons. Under 
certain influences, such as radiation from 
radium, the atmosphere may be ionized, or 
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separated into .its component electrons. It 
is now asserted’ that the number of electrons 
in the atmosphere has a great influence on 
weather conditions, and, consequently, upon 
health. Thus, at high altitudes, where there 
is likely to be an excess of positive electrons, 
mountain sickness may be -produced, while 
other forms of sickness are apt to result 
from certain winds which flow down into 
valleys from high mountains. 

This ionizatation of the atniosphere is 
thought to be due to radioactive emanations 
from the soil, and it has been shown that 
this. action increases with the decrease of 
pressure, as shown by the height of the 
barometer. A recent discovery is the fact 
that the breathing of animals can also pro- 
duce the ionization, and experiments with a 
charged electroscope have shown that under 
the influence of air exhaled from the lungs 
its rate of discharge was increased from 
sixty to seventy per cent. This discovery 
explains why electrostatic experiments be- 
fore large audiences rarely succeed, as the 
rapid ionization of the air serves to dis- 
charge the apparatus. The points here made 
seem to indicate that the phenomena of 
radioactivity are closely connected with the 
study of atmospheric electricity, and that 
important developments in this field may 
shortly be expected. 





























should always be used for children teething. 
child, softens the gums, 
is the best remedy for diarrh@a.—-[ Adz 


ADVICE TO MoTHEKS.— Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SyRUP 


FOR SAFETY 


t It soothes the 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 


in the delicate process of feeding infants, BorDEN’s EAGLE 


BRAND CONDENSED MILK is unexcelled except by good 


Avoid unknown brands.—[Adv. 


A REAL DANGER. 


mother’s milk, as it is rendered perfectly sterile in the process 
of preparation. Lay in a supply for all kinds of expeditior 


1S. 


Last spring our home perfumers looked into the situation 
in which French competition had placed them. Notwith- 
standing prohibitive duties, statistics prov ed that the importa- 
tion of French Perfumery was growing constantly, and that 
certain standard brands, like Guerlain’s, the well-known firm 
of Rue de la Paix, Paris, managed to see their sales ever on 


the increase. 


The danger lies in the fact that no matter what our home 


manufacturers may do to try and. match the French artic 
they will always remain in a state of inferiority in the eyes 


le, 
of 


the public, w hose fancy will stop at néither an increase in the 
selling price owing to heavy duties, nor any progress which 
home manufacturers might make, knowing full well that 


France, thanks to its climate, its flowers and the well-deservy 
fame of its perfumers, will always be the mother-country 


ed 
of 


fine, delicate scents, sought by genuine amateurs who swear 
they will have —_—e but Guerlain’s. This is a danger hard 


to ward off.—[A 
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a toilet soap. A soap 
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skin. 
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THE PRICE OF POETRY 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., December 3, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—In the current issue of the WEEKLY you are guilty of 
sounding a truth which is destined to become proverbial; and one 
which, in ‘the light of reason and sound doctrine, is peculiarly 
pertinent, in so much, that the very method of its application will 
prove the test of its virility. The passage to which we allude is 
as follows: 

“A poet who avoids the market avoids comparison and judg- 
ment; he is open to the. suspicion that he either fears his fate 
too much, or suspects that his deserts are small.” 

This, in my humble opinion, expresses the situation correctly, 
and leaves no doubt as to the soundness of your philosophy, which 
of itself is sufficient reason for comment. 

It is my misfortune not to have seen any of the gentleman’s 
verses in question, and am hence not competent to pass intelligently 
on their merits. “Ars utilitate laudatur,” says Cicero, and if 
the judgment be worth anything, ’tis only another evidence of the 
value of art, which, by reason of its scarcity, should command a 
pretty good price; but this is scarcely relevant to the subject at 
hand. 

Taking Lord Byron, whom our editor suggests as erempli gratia, 
we will readily see the folly of permitting sentiment, which in 
most cases is false, to interfere with our bread and butter. The 
noble bard, as is well known, started out with the intention of 
not accepting money for his verses; a very laudable example for 
a titled son of the muse to set, but decidedly hard for the rank 
and file to follow. 

“Odi profanum vulgus!” cried his lordship, and then wrote his 
immortal Satire, which he made peculiarly pertinent in the fol- 
lowing passage: 

“When the sons of song descend to trade, 
Their bays are sere, their former laurels fade.” 


To which, in view of his noble intention and his subsequent devia- 
tion from the path of rectitude which he mapped out for himself, 
I have thought proper to add the following: 


“The noble bard who, for want of better sense, 
Defends the Muses in his own defence, 
And strikes out boldly, like Augustus’s wife, 
T’ reform the people and lead a different life; 
Methinks his errant quill o’er steeped in pride. 
Is but the weakness that he seems to hide; 
And deftly covers, like the Sophists’ veil, 
The very follies that he doth bewail. 
*Twere better far, while Apollo’s steed’s reach, 
T’ emulate the Stoic,* and practice as you preach.” 


It is well known that his lordship outgrew his petulant folly, 
and in the course of his short career received the round sum of 
£23,540 sterling from the labors of his pen. Hence, we conclude 
that, as long as poets insist on being born in a manger (which 
seems to be a bad habit), and are nursed on phantoms, with an 
occasional bath from Helicon, it might be just as well to accept 
(with grace) the few morsels which fall in our path. 

I am, sir, 
Jas. Byron HAMILTON. 


COLLEGES AND “ TRUSTS ” 
PurDun UNIversITy, December 20, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—I note in your issue of December 17 an article by Presi- 
dent Charles F. Thwing entitled “Shall Our Colleges become 
‘Trusts ’?” I hope the importance of this question is sufficiently 
appreciated to cause an interest in my word or two of dissent. 

No one can question the need for improvement in conditions 
where the majority of educational institutions are poor, and per- 
haps stationary or retrogressive in their attendance. That “ these 


colleges are also largely sectarian or denominational” may explain 
the cause and point the cure: for the limitations imposed by such 


colleges are apart from fundamental educational classifications, and 
population changes may be potent. Nor can one question the wis- 
dom of an organic affiliation between two colleges where condi- 
tions have already to a great extent unified them, as in the in- 
stance cited of the Case School and the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. Beyond this, one must proceed more conservatively. It 
is necessary, in establishing a general rule, to emphasize a dis- 
tinction,—between small colleges and weak ones. It is safe to say 
that all weak colleges are small, but it is far from true that all 
small colleges are weak. 

“The primary principle of the trust is the principle of effi- 
ciency,” says President Thwing. Even granting the unproven in- 
ference that the economic trust-form is to be permanently effica- 
cious, one may question the extension of the principle to educa- 
tional matters. Efficiency, here, “represents the largest product 
for the least expenditure.” This product, it must never be for- 
gotten, is qualitative primarily, quantitative secondarily. “One 
president and one board of trustees can administer for one thou- 
sand students as well as for five hundred.” As well for the 
students? One does not make educated men as one produces sau- 
sages. As well might it be stated as a general principle that one 
administrative body can handle the nation’s education as well as 
one college’s education. We are told that it is not to be doubted 


* Diogenes. 


Correspondence 


that the dissemination of colleges renders them less effective. That 
the truth of this is pointed solely by financial considerations is 
undeniable. Certainly, the need for college education is widely 
enough disseminated: and the acknowledged elements of superiority, 
in personal instruction, in the small college over the large one 
awaken caution in any change of the institutions themselves. That 
a change in administration is not a change in the college itself, is 
a position menaced by the experience of everything—* trust” or 
other—which has tried the experiment. 

Taking up specific cases, President Thwing refers to the sug- 
gested union or alliance between Harvard University and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Here, it would seem, every 
consideration places the case outside the limits of application of 
any principle of union. ‘“ These two institutions,” he writes, are 
“of diverse origin, history,” and, he might have added, purpose. 
One of the three conditions he lays down generally, for any union, 
is “that the historic life of each is to be perpetuated so far as pos- 
sible.” In this case, the condition is tantamount to an injunction 
against union. One recalls Punch’s advice to those about to marry, 
* Don’t!” The two institutions are not weak, denominational, nat- 
urally allied, or geographically overlapping. As the union of Ger- 
man engineers affirmed in September, the separation of “ techno- 
logical schools” from “ universities” is necessary to the independ- 
ent development of the former. 

The tone of the whole article——one of broad-minded outline of 
this tremendously important question of college affiliation,—sug- 
gests a fundamental condition, more primary even than the three 
the writer sets down: that union, being a financial measure, must 
be a last resort; and, beyond this, that artificial alliance must 
appear only where natural unity has already developed. 

I am, sir, Epwarp H. Davis. 


THE REFERENDUM AND DIRECT VOTE 


HELENA, Mont., December 16, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—I believe it is an omen of better political conditions when 
a conservative and influential periodical like HArprer’s WEEKLY 
speaks in favor of the referendum, as it did in the issue of De- 
cember 3 in connection with Governor Douglas’s proposal to get 
the opinion of the people of Massachusetts in regard to tariff 
reform and reciprocity with Canada and Newfoundland. Would 
it not be still better for President Roosevelt to request Congress 
to submit those matters to the referendum? Surely, with his enor- 
mous plurality, the President would not say, with so many Repub- 
lican leaders, that the people are not intelligent enough to vote on 
public questions. 

The Fifty-ninth Congress is not at all likely to enact a tariff 
law that will take the tariff out of politics, nor will a tariff com- 
mission take the question out of politics. Nor is it advisable to 
take public questions out of politics. The referendum will take 
the corporations out of politics, so far as legislative bodies are con- 
cerned, and that is most desirable. 

Mr. Bryan is greatly concerned about election of United States 
Senators by direct vote of the people, because, as he asserts, Sena- 
tors elected by the people will be less subservient to the corpora- 
tions. I have seen no evidence that Senators are now more sub- 
servient to corporations than are Representatives. The members of 
the Montana, Pennsylvania, and other legislatures are elected by 
the people, and corporation lobbyists do not flee from them. When 
the people of this country, and of the individual States, have the 
referendum as the people of Oregon have it, it will make but lit- 
tle difference whether national and State legislators are elected 
by the people or appointed by the President and the State Governors. 

I am, sir, W. G. EGGLESTON. 





IN 1915 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., December 17, 1904. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Will you kindly permit me to use a few lines of space in 
your valuable Journal of Civilization to discuss the question of a 
proposed Semicentennial Peace Jubilee and World’s Fair to be 
held in the city of Chattanooga in the year 1915. 

Such a movement has been inaugurated by the citizens of Chat- 
tanooga, and it seems but fitting that it should meet with the 
hearty approval of the American people. In 1915 fifty years will 
have elapsed since peace was declared between the North and South 
in the war of the rebellion. Fifty years of peace, prosperity, ma- 
terial advancement, and happiness realized in a worthy effort put 
forth in patriotic purpose by all of the American people to make 
the old flag float higher in the heavens merits and demands that 
the semicentennial anniversary shall be a year of jubilee. Chatta- 
nooga is an admirable place in which to hold such a celebration as 
is contemplated. It is a live and prosperous city, in which the 
thrifty spirit of the New South is plainly evident upon every hand. 
It is rich in military history, for the battles of Lookout Mountain, 
Missionary Ridge, and Chickamauga were in the immediate vicinity 
of the city, and almost every inch of its soil has been pressed by 
the feet of valor, and rendered sacred by the blood of heroes. Let 
the American people look with favor upon this worthy project that 
has been started by Chattanooga, and let them join with the good 
citizens of this city in a glorious undertaking that shall be an 
object-lesson for patriotism to the civilized world. 

I an, sir, B. Cray MIDDLETON. 





























































































New Railways through the 
Pyrenees 


AN important series of railway works to 
be constructed in the near future is the sys- 
_ tem of lines that, piercing the Pyrenees, are 
to connect France and Spain. While so long 
ago as 1879 plans were prepared for cross- 
ing these mountains by railways, yet for mil- 
itary and other reasons they have never been 
realized, and the lines connecting these coun- 
tries, two in number, are near the shores 
of the Bay of Biscay and of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

Recently the governments of Spain and 
of France have agreed on the construction 
of three important lines, to go directly 
through the mountains, the effect of which 
will be to put Toulouse and Barcelona in 
closer connection, as well as other important 
towns. The most northern route will pen- 
etrate the mountain near Canfranc, involv- 
ing the construction of a tunnel 4.8 miles 
in length at an estimated cost of about 
$2,900,000, of which each government will 
contribute half. For the central, or Salau, 
route, a still longer tunnel, with a length 
of 5.4 miles, must be constructed at a cost 
of about $3,850,000, while in the French ter- 
ritory the country is rough, and much en- 
gineering work must be done on that sec- 
tion. For the eastern, or Puigcerda, route 
there is no international tunnel, but in both 
countries smaller tunnels must be con- 
structed through the mountains. The three 
railways are to be constructed simultaneous- 
ly, and are to be completed within ten years, 
and will improve important connecting links 
for branch lines that in both countries have 
been constructed up the various valleys on 
each side of the mountains. 





A Question of Accent 


FrANcIS WILSON says that Maurice Barry- 
more once made the rounds of the offices 
of the theatrical managers in London, try- 
ing to get them to put on a new play that 
Barrymore himself had written. One, of the 
managers to whom Barrymore had read the 
play seemed much impressed. Before their 
interview had ended, it had been decided to 
give the piece an early production and to 
have Barrymore “do” the leading rdle. 
About a week after what Barrymore had 
supposed was the definitely agreed - upon 
arrangement had been reached, the actor re- 
ceived a note from the manager asking him 
to call. When Barrymore responded to the 
summons the manager said: 

“T like the play, old fellow, and I’m going 
to give it a fine production; but, really, I 
don’t see how I can use you in the cast. 
Your beastly American accent won’t do at 
all, you know. They don’t like it here.” 

“That’s odd,” said Barrymore; “ they tell 
me on the other side that I won’t do on 
account of my beastly English accent. What 
on earth am [ to do—give recitations on the 
transatlantic steamers?” 





Degenerate 


One day in the cloak-room of the Senate, 
apropos of a discussion whether, from an in- 
tellectual standpoint, statesmen of the pres- 
ent fall below the standard set by those of 
the past, one of the members told the fol- 
lowing story: 

“There lived in Lee County, Kentucky, a 
local sage by the name of Jesse Cole. Jesse 
entertained the notion that the present-day 
type of lawyer was not to be compared with 
the jurists of the old days. 

“One day as he was entering the court- 
house at Beattyville he noticed a group of 
lawyers who were discussing the points of a 
case that was to come up that day. Cole, 
disgusted by their conversation, stepped up 
to them, and said: 

“*Gentlemen, thirty or forty years ago 
the lawyers in this State were men—great, 
big, immense men, wearing fur hats as big 
as bushel baskets. But now, gentlemen, I 
honestly believe that a fellow could without 
the least difficulty draw a tomato-can over 
the head. of any one of you!’” 
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I recent years the tendency of many 
dwellers in the North to retreat be- 
fore the advance of snow and sleet 
and seek the genial skies of the hos- 
pitable Southland has become so 

general that one might well call it a “ mi- 
gratory instinct ”*—akin to that which causes 
the annual flitting of the feathered citizens 
of the air. 

The increasing distribution of wealth makes possible a 
larger exodus with each recurring season, and to keep pace 
with it, new resorts have sprung into being to reinforce 
those already famous for their hospitality. 

In summer, the North entertains the country in her cool retreats 
by mountain, lake, and shore, and in winter, the South extends a 
warm welcome to the winter-wearied. 

Outdoor recreation is becoming a necessary part of our modern 
life, and nowadays those who are fortunate enough to spend their 








Golf under Southern Skies 


winters under genial skies are enabled to enjoy to the full the 
pleasures of field shooting, golf, tennis, riding, bathing, and kindred 
sports. 

The chain of resorts which open their doors at the touch of 
frost stretch in almost unbroken line from the tide-water shores of 
Virginia to southernmost Florida, and to the sunny islands of the 
Caribbean. 

Beginning with Old Point Comfort and Virginia Beach, which 
are conveniently reached by the daily service of the Old Dominion’s 
splendid ships, or by rail, the tourist may enjoy the hospitality of 
the famous Chamberlain or Princess Anne hotel, visit the new 
Mecklenburg Hotel at Chase City, with its healing lithia springs, 
and other resorts located further inland, such as the famous Hot 
Springs of Virginia. 

Still further south a middle ground has been developed in the 
Carolinas and Georgia, where vast capital has been invested in 
varied resorts to meet the requirements of all classes of tourists. 

Pinehurst is typical of the new Southern resorts to be found 
in this section. Here, in the heart of the long-leaf pine region 
of North Carolina, has been built a charming village with four 
splendid hotels and fifty cottages, all under one ownership and 
management. Unlimited capital has developed the natural possi- 
bilities for outdoor sport, and to-day two fine golf-courses—the 
scene of the annual North and South Championship Tournament— 
and a 30,000-acre shooting preserve are open to ali guests. It has 
become the winter home of thousands of Northern and Western 
people of refinement. 

In the mountain country to the west, Asheville and the Hot 
Springs, known everywhere as the Land of the Sky, entertain a 
host of health and pleasure seekers, and the beautiful Sapphire 
Country, with its unrivalled scenery and exquisite lakes, draws 
many Northern visitors within its borders. 

Of the principal resorts in South Carolina, Camden is full of 
early historical interest and ever-present healthfulness. There is 
no lack of amusement at Camden—-the shooting is excellent, and 
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the attractions of polo and fox-hunting are 
added to the list of available sports. 

The Kirkwood, a beautiful modern colonial 
structure located here, has been built to ac- 
commodate the increasing number of tourists 
who have been attracted by the charming 
social life and balmy air. 

Aiken, with its new hotel, and Columbia 
are two other points in South Carolina 
which are rapidly developing popularity, while Sum- 
merville, nearer to the coast, offers the hospitality 
of the magnificent Pine Forest Inn, reinforced by 
other smaller hostelries. 

The two most prominent resorts in Georgia are Augusta, known 
to the tourist world as the location of the Hotel Bon Air and the 
New Hampton Terrace Hotel, and Thomasville with its Piney 
Woods Hotel and its attractive cottage colony. 

In both the Carolinas and in Georgia the business of entertain- 
ing Northern tourists is limited to certain favored localities, but 
Florida has devoted her energies to develop the resort possibilities 
of the entire State. 

The East Coast is studded with a continuous chain of attractive 
coast resorts, each with its mammoth hotel offering every modern 
comfort. Jacksonville is the natural gateway to this land of 
flowers and winter palaces. Next comes the wonderful Spanish 
town of St. Augustine, settled in 1565, the oldest town in the 
United States, and now the location of the finest group of hotels 
in the world. Journeying further south, one reaches the twin 
resorts of Ormond and Daytona, famous for the hard ocean beach 
which has become a national automobile speedway, their bathing, 
fishing, and good roads. Palm Beach and Miami complete this 
incomparable line of luxurious winter-resort colonies, whose pala- 
tial hotels have become world-famous. 

On the west coast of Florida, the principal resort centres are 
Tampa, with its Moorish palace, the Tampa Bay Hotel, and Bel- 
laire, while in the interior of the State are Deland, Orlando, 
Ocala, Palatka, Sanford, and other regions of unusual charm and 
perpetual sunshine. The trip on the St. J-hns River steamer 
through the heart of this enchanted region is 7 delightful experi- 





Ready for a Morning Gallop 


ence never to be forgotten by those fortunate enough to include it 
in their itinerary. 

Those who appreciate the delights of voyaging into summer seas 
may reach Florida by the fine steamers of the Clyde Line, while 
yet further south, Nassau, Cuba, Jamaica, the gem of the Golden 
Caribbean, and other sunlit isles of the sea vie with each other 
in rival charms. 

Modern travel brings all these points of the warm, gen- 
erous Southland within easy reach of the dweller of the North. 
Solid vestibuled Pullman trains run from New York to Miami with- 
out change, making convenient connection with all points en route, 
and superb steamships have established safe and luxurious service 
by sea. 

Surely there is a wealth of choice amid this great winter vaca- 
tion region—well-nigh an “embarrassment of riches.” 

Welcome, indeed, in our busy, bustling American life is this 
tendency to spend some part of the winter in restoring tone to 
tired brain and body. 

Still more welcome is this closer intercourse of the people of 
the North and South, leading to a closer appreciation of the prob- 
lems which each section is confronting, and establishing a more 
complete understanding of our national ideals. 
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THE DIRECT ROUTE SOUTH 
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For Winter Resort booklets giving full information, apply to agents of this or connecting 
lines, or to 


EDWARD F. COST, 2nd Vice-President. CHARLES B. RYAN, Gen’! Passgr. Agt. 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 
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The warm welcome of the A IVI A IC 
Golden Caribbean awaits you in A 
THE GEM OF THE WEST INDIES 


With its tempting accessibility and the moderate cost of the trip, no other spot 
holds out such fair promise of a perfect winter holiday. 
Reached by a bracing sea-trip of four days on vessels which afford the traveler 


every modern convenience and comfort. 


THE UNITED FRUIT COMPANY’S 


Steel Twin-Screw U. S. Mail Steamships 
ADMIRAL DEWEY ADMIRAL SAMPSON ADMIRAL SCHLEY ADMIRAL FARRAGUT 


Sail weekly from Boston and Philadelphia. New American-built Steamships Buckman and Watson weekly from Baltimore. 


ROUND TRIP, $75—Including Meals and Stateroom—ONE WAY, $40 


Weekly sailings from New Orleans to Colon, Republic of Panama, Limon, Costa 
Rica, and ports in Central and South America. 

We have published a beautifully illustrated book, “A Happy Month in Jamaica,” 
and issue a monthly paper, ‘The Golden Caribbean.” Both will be sent to 
those interested in Jamaica, by addressing 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. LONG WHARE, BOSTON 
5 NORTH HAR » PHILADEL 
THOS. COOK & SON HUGHES ‘AND HENRY STS., SALTIMORE 


New York and Principal Cities 321 ST. CHARLES ST., NEW ORLEANS 
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PINE HURS NORTH CAROLINA 
Founded by James W. Tofts 
In the Heart of the Long Leaf Pine Region 


PINEHURST, a picturesque private estate covering 10 square miles, 
is situated 700 feet above sea level in a dry, sunny climate. 
PINEHURST is the winter rendezvous of lovers of outdoor sports. 
Golf, Quail and Trap Shooting, Tennis and Horseback Riding. 


MIDWINTER GOLF TOURNAMENT 


January 11th, 12th, 13th. 


Famous players will participate and handsome trophies are offered 
for winners in all classes. Courses are in superb condition. The 
United North and South Tournament will oceur in April. 


QUAIL SHOOTING ona 35,000 Acre PRESERVE 


The present season, which closes March 15th, is the best for many 
years past. Guides, dogs and conveyances always ready. 


FOUR SPLENDID HOTELS, FIFTY COTTAGES 


Under one management and ownership. Hotels now open; Rates, 
$2.50 per day upward. 
GOLF, SHOOTING and TENNIS TOURNAMENTS weekly 
Excellent Preparatory School where children of guests may continue studies. 
PINEHURST JS THE ONLY RESORT IN AMERICA FROM 
WHICH CONSUMPTIVES ARE ABSOLUTELY EXCLUDED 


Through Pullman Service via Seaboard Air Line or Southern Railway. An 
exquisite book illustrating Pinehurst sports, in water color, sent on request. 


Address. Pinehurst General Offices 


PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 
or LEONARD TUFTS, Owner 
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DELIGHTFUL SHORT SEA TRIPS 


For the Tourist 


who desires to see the heart of the picturesque and his- 
torical waterways of Virginia. 


For Those Who Seek Rest Beautifully located in the long-leaf pine belt, where 


in the balmy air of Old Point Comfort, Virginia Beach the dry, pure air is laden with tonic odors. Camden 





and nearby resorts. 


For the Business Man 


who prefers to break his journey by an agreeable sea trip, and 


For the Sportsman 


|| is a typical Southern resort, filled with the memories 
of early Colonial days, and offering every inducement 
for healthful outdoor life. 





in search of good hunting country. ONLY EIGHTEEN HOURS FROM NEW YORK 
Reached by through trains via Southern and Seaboard Railways 
OLD DOMINION LINE EXCELLENT SHOOTING—GOLF—POLO 
DAILY SERVICE HORSEBACK-RIDING, Etc. 
For Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, , Pinner’s Point, 
Motwpert Mews. 7... Gubsunag te Pete, tame Vee SPLENDID TONIC CLIMATE 
Beach, Washington, D.C., and entire South and West. EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE 
Freight and Passenger Steamers sail from Pier 26, N. R., foot For booklets and full information apply to 


f B hs . M. 
ee re ee ee HOTEL BUREAU, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 


H. B. WALKER, Vice-Pres, and Traffic Manager. Or write to T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, Camden, So. Carolina 
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Voyaging to Florida 


O take a_ vaca- 
tion one must 
go to sea. For 


a winter trip, per- 
force, one must take 
a Southern sea voyage 
out of the _ frigid 
North through de- 
creasing latitudes to 
lands of perpetual 
summer. And where 
else than to Florida, 
the ‘American Ri- 
viera,” the land of 
orange - groves and 
tropic bloom, of pala- 
tial hotels, of delight- 
ful drives, and limit- 
less sea-beaches? And 
how else than upon a passenger steamship of the Clyde Line, direct 
from New York to Jacksonville, from the American metropolis 
to the commercial centre of the * Land of Flowers?” 

Of the trip south from New York upon any of the steamships 
of the Clyde Line naught can be said in disparagement and much 
may be mentioned in praise. The route, which is one of the very 
finest sea voyages out of New York city, is pleasurable in the 
extreme. The traveller may enjoy the sail to the fullest limit. 
He is not a week out of sight of land—as is the case on a trans- 
atlantic voyage—and that béte noire of inexperienced travellers— 





A “Cosy Corner” on a Clyde Liner 





seasickness — is 
minimized, if not 
altogether absent. 
Many of the pas- 
sengers on Clyde 
Line ships are 
forced to make 
their acquaint- 
ance with this 
malady else- 
where. The start 
of the voyage is 
a most pleasant 
one. The unsur- 
passed harbor of 
New York lies 
spread out before 
the traveller in 
all its  inecom- 
parable beauty, 
while the © sail 
down the bay and 
out through the 
ship channel to 
Sandy Hook is 
one of the most 
interesting in 
America. Further 
south the route 
lies along the en- 
tire New Jersey - 
coast, with its 
thickly clustered 

summer resorts 

and superb hotels, all in plain sight, and many of them easily 
recognizable. The entire trip, in fact, follows the coast of the 
United States from New York to Florida, affording innumerable 
glimpses of beautiful shore scenery, the shores of the Northern 
States, perhaps, more familiar in their configuration, while those 
of the far South present scenes of striking novelty and beauty, 
particularly in the foliage and vegetation that line the coast and 
overspread the more distant hills. 

Of the Clyde Steamship Line, the new and fine steamships of 
its Atlantic fleet, and its services, a recent writer in “ Florida 
and the Sunny South” says: 

* Again the tourist is not only in a floating hotel, as it has be- 
come the fashion to eall all palatial steamers nowadays, but these 
ships really bear out the comparison through the fact that the 
dining-rooms, social halls, and staterooms all open on deck and 
have windows admirably calculated to give extensive views and 
to admit fresh air, and that are very different affairs from the 
little ports that make the dependence of most ocean steamers. 
The dining-saloons of the Apache and the Arapahoe, the latest 
additions to the Clyde fleet, are on the main deck forward, reach- 
ing quite across the vessel, and are beautiful apartments, well 
placed and well furnished. The line has long been noted for the 
excellence of its cuisine. With the finest markets in the world 
at either end of the route, and the famous Southern cooking to 
be had, anything below the average would be inexcusable. How- 
ever, it is so far above that ordinarily met with that it deserves 
special mention. Good things to meet the good appetite that 
so quickly comes to those at sea, a quiet and attentive service, 
and an attractive appearance of the tables, with the snowy napery 
and the shining silver and glass and china, are always connected 
with the thought of dining-saloons under the Clyde management.” 

The Apache and Arapahoe are vessels 355 feet in length and 46 
feet in width. The location of the staterooms makes them pleasant, 
airy, and sightly little retreats. The decks are long and wide, and 
fine for promenading or for sitting at ease in the comfortable 
folding-chairs provided. The social halls and corridors are ample 








: A Picturesque Scene on the St. Johns River, Florida 


apartments, and very pretty in the gold and white decoration that 
is used throughout the luxurious ships. At night, bright with 
electricity and gay with music and chat, the passengers grouped 
outside or in, the steamer is especially attractive. In summer the 
decks hold out steady charms, but in winter they are largely given 
up to brisk walks in the bracing air that softens as the vessels 
get into the Gulf Stream, and it is a bright social life that goes 
on in the steam-heated saloons. 

The Comanche has long been a favorite in the fleet, and this 
steamer and the Jroquois have recently been enlarged and refitted 
so that they are nearly the equal of the fine new ships in every 
respect. Elegant in design, stanch as anything on the ocean, fin- 
ished and fitted with the attention to detail that means success, 
all the vessels of the Clyde fleet closely approach a perfection that 
is rare afloat or ashore. And the route and destination of these 
well-planned, well-managed passenger steamers would make any- 
thing less good popular in a measure. 

The tourist in Florida always makes Jacksonville—the chief city 
and seaport of the State and the Florida port of the Clyde Line 
steamers—his first stopping-place, whether it is to be his home 
for the season or whether he is bound further south; for it is 
not only an interesting and delightful place in itself, but it is 
the gateway to Florida, as trains or boats start from there for 
every other portion of the State. 

The tourist who comes to Florida and fails to take the trip up 
(or down) the St. Johns River—for the St. Johns, unlike most of the 
other great rivers in the United States, flows north—misses some- 
thing he would always regret if he knew. Taken in connection with 
the Ocklawaha, one gets an insight into the inland charms of Flor- 
ida that gulf or 
coast cannot give. 
History, over 
which the shim- 
mer of romance 
rests, covers the 
centuries that 
have intervened 
since the Span- 
iard first trod 
the shores of the 
river at the 


Picolata nar- 
rows, meeting the 
Seminoles on 
their hunting- 
grounds. 

Lacking, of 


course, the 
grandeur of the 
Hudson, with its 
stately Palisades, 
its rounded 
bluffs, and its 
swift - rolting 
tides, the St. 
Johns is supe- 
rior to it in 
beauty and 
charm as the 
dainty pansy 
blossom is to the 
Cra. = gorgeous 
chrysanthemum. 

At times the pines and palmettoes are almost out of sight as the 
boat glides along between Jacksonville and Palatka. Later on, as 
it nears Lake George, the tortuous channel is so narrow that one 
catches the perfume of the orange blossoms from the groves that 
dot the woodland stretches here and there on either side. 

Of the St. Johns River, a recent writer says: “I have been on 
most. of the rivers of this land, from the St. Lawrence to the 
Columbia in the North and West, down to those that sweep south- 
ward to the Gulf and the Atlantic coast, and for fascinating pic- 
turesqueness the St. Johns leads them all.” 


“So as the day moves onward and night its shadows rest 
Upon the St. Johns River, up from its limpid breast 
We hear a siren’s music, we touch the Lotos leaf, 

We leave behind us trouble, we lose all human grief.” 
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Clyde Line Steamship “ Apache” 
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fy delicious morsels 
and surprises 
as the top layer. 
The Goodness, 
Freshness & Purity 
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CANDIES SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, 


8632 150 BROADWAY; 
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Perchance we speak of a “smooth heal man”’—-as to 
whiskers, alo skin, perhaps—W ood'sury’s Facial 
Soap makes smooth cam men of usall. 25 ets. every- 
where, Send 10 ets. a2 samples of all four preparations 


The Andrew Jergens Co. Sole Licensee, Cincinnati 















OU’D know a Kipling 
story without his sig- 
nature. CLUB COCKTAILS 
are in the same class. Their 
qualities are always recognized 
by the particular man. 

Manhattan, * Martini, Ver- 
mouth, Whiske B Holland Gin, 
Tom Gin and York. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., proprictors 


HARTFORD NEWYORK LONDON 

















The best easy-chairs for old age are bought 
early. They are called endowments. 
Get particulars free. No importunity. 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


INTELLIGENT MEN oi 


and dignified employment in presenting the //istory 
of North America. Address 


GEORGE BARRIE & SONS, 1348 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
FOR g MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WwEesT— 
C: lif Ws hir 
CHEAP RATES Soma wapiew, 
secure reduced rates on Household Goods to the above States 


forintending settlers. Write forrates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., 8-355 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL. 


Crabb’s 
English Synonymes 


A new edition of this standard reference work is 
now ready. $1.25 
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Nordica as “Kundry” 


It was doubtless clear to Madame Nordica 
that in essaying the réle of Kundry in Wag- 
ner’s “ Parsifal” she was adding to her 
répertoire a part which has always repre- 
sented for the dramatic soprano of serious 
artistic purposes the summit of a legitimate 
ambition. Im the entire operatic list there 
is no role calling for the exercise of subtler 
and more varied powers than that of the 
complex, mercurial, and many-sided woman 
of Wagner’s mystery-play. The singer who 
would present an adequate—even a satisfy- 
ing—figure in the part must be capable of 
conveying, in the first act, the sense of. wild- 
ness, conflict, and revolt; in the second, the 
sense of allurement, abandon, and passionate 
desperation; and in the third, the sense of 
contrition and exaltation. Nor is the task 
any easier for the singer than for the 
actress,—making, as it does, rigorous and 
unceasing demands upon the voice. Even so 
tremendous a part as Isolde seems, by com- 
parison with that of AKundry, almost like 
child’s play. The task set by Wagner in the 
third act alone is enough to appall any 
singing-actress, depending as it does, with 
the exception of four notes, entirely upon 
significant and eloquent pantomime for its 
effect. 

Madame Nordica had mastered such tax- 
ing roles as Isolde and the Briinnhildes of 
“ Walkiire,” “ Siegfried,” and “ Gitterdiim- 
merung ”; and in each she had given unmis- 
takable evidence of an admirable dramatic 
and vocal capacity. Her Isolde, which she 
sang for the first time in November, 1895, 
to the unforgetable Tristan of Jean de 
Reszké, served, in a way, to mark an epoch 
in the interpretation of Wagner. It was, 
and is still, a most appealing and truthful 
conception. Her Briinnhildes in the three 
latter “ Ring ” dramas are only a little less 
admirable, and are surpassed in power and 
authority by but two living singers. It was, 
therefore, to be expected that she would at- 
tempt Kundry; and her assumption of ‘the 


part has been studied with the keenest in- : 


terest. 

It will be conceded, we think, even by 
Madame Nordica’s sincerest admirers, that 
Kundry is one of her least satisfying 
achievements. Oddly enough, it is most suc- 
cessful in that phase of the character which 
makes the largest demands upon those sub- 
tler histrionic and temperamental qualities 
which one does not usually associate with 
Madame Nordica’s other and more obvious 
excellences—that is to say, in the subdued 
and affecting scenes of the third act, which 
depend for their persuasiveness entirely upon 
carefully calculated pantomime. There are 
many moments in the scenes of this act when 
Madame Nordica accomplishes beautiful and 
expressive effects with a minimum of ap- 
parent endeavor. She is at her best, per- 
haps, in the climax of the baptism scene, 
where her utterance of the emotional ac- 
cents .of the moment is -unforgetable in 
its poignancy and simple truth. _In the 
principle scene of the second act Madame 
Nordica is often admirable, though seldom 
irresistible—though her comeliness, com- 
bined with her superb costuming of the 
part, is of potent charm. She is far less 
happy in the opening scene with the wizard 
Klingsor, which requires a power of intense 
and supple emotion somewhat beyond her 
compass. Her performance in the first act 
is even less impressive; she is here notice- 
ably inferior, not only to Ternina—as was 
to be expected—but to Fremstad and Marion 


—~ Weed... Her action is surprisingly below the 


required key, and as surprisingly ill-con- 
ceived:-she quite fails to suggest the rest- 
less-impulsiveness and passionate sullenness 
which are implicit.in this phase of the char- 
acter; nor, is her conception of the vocal 
side of the part all that it should be in this 
act. Iler use of the spoken tone, for exam- 
ple, in such a crucial passage as Seine 
Mutter ist todt! is. not convincing when one 
remembers with what a marvellous elo- 
quence, Lilli Lehmann and Ternina are able 
to-invest such moments of climax and terror. 

On the whole, it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that Madame Nordica has failed 
to add materially to her artistic stature by 
her Kundry, admirable, in many respects, as 
her impersonation is. 
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The makers of 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 


have always tried to help along the 
cause of good cooking everywhere by 
supplying housekeepers with useful 
cook books giving recipes for the easy 
preparation of appetizing dishes. 

Send your address on a postal to Corneille 


David & Co., 105 Hudson St., New York, and 
you will receive one, free, by mail, 
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Lessons by Correspondence, 
All Exercises personally examined and corrected by 


R. F. FOSTER, 
Inventor of the famons Eleven Rule, Author.of 
“Foster's Bridge Manual” and 26 other books on 
cards. Address: 932 Whitehall Building, N. Y:City. 
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CRIME IN LONDON. 


‘*What a villainous-looking man the Prisoner is!” 


Old Lady. 
That’s not the Prisoner. That’s the Magistrate !’—From ‘‘ Punch.” 


Friend. ‘‘ Hush! 
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Extracts from Adam’s Diary 
By MARK TWAIN 


‘One of the funniest pieces of writing that has come from the pen of the veteran humorist,” declares the 
Philadelphia Record of these extracts from the diary which Adam kept in the Garden of Eden, and in which 
‘* Of course, it is all nonsense,” says the critic, ‘‘ burlesque of the 
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he recorded his first impressions of Eve. 
wildest sort, but as such it is an undoubted masterpiece.” 
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Modern Music 


Richard Strauss—“ Parsifal” 
— Wagner — Verdi— Elgar— 
Mac Dowell—Grieg--Women 
and Modern Music « x 


by 
LAWRENCE GILMAN 


‘‘The subjects are dealt with in a style at once 
so delightful and charming that they become at- 
tractive even to the uninformed.” 

—Atlanta Constitution. 


‘A book that musicians ought to appreciate.” 
—Buffalo Commercial, 
‘Far above the average of current musical lit- 
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that we, too, may legitimately enjoy it.” 
—Public Opinion. 
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ress from the earliest discoveries of primitive man to 
such recently discovered facts in modern science as radio- 
activity and the new theories of light and electricity. 
It is a complete history of the development of the 
natural sciences —— Astronomy, Physics, 
Anatomy and Physiology, Medicine and Surgery, 
Meteorology, Paleontology, Zoology, Geology, Biolo- 
gy, Psychology, and the various important subdivisions 
There are also biographical sketches 
of most of the great discoverers, with picturesque inci- 
dents that have figured in so many of their discoveries. 
The method of presentation as given in A HISTORY 
OF SCIENCE has all the charm of romance and all 
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